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APOLLODORUS AND THE SPEECH AGAINST NEAERA 
(PSEUDO-DEM. LIX). 


The speech against Neaera is written in the loose, rambling, 
and repetitious style which characterizes the group of pseudo- 
Demosthenic speeches composed for,’ and possibly by, an Athe- 
nian citizen, Apollodorus of the deme Acharnae, who, though 
never mentioned by Demosthenes except in the speech which the 
great orator wrote against him, On behalf of Phormio, was a 
member of the Demosthenic anti-Macedonian party, at least from 
349-348 B.C. In that year he performed? for Demosthenes 
the very dangerous service of making the proposal to use the 
Theatre Fund for military purposes, a proposal which Demosthe- 
nes himself desired * but feared to make. As Cloché* says, 
Demosthenes must have been “ enchanted ” when Apollodorus, a 
member of the Senate in the year 349 B. C., brought the matter 
before that body. The speech against Neaera is important his- 
torically because of the information which it gives about the fate 
of the proposition to appropriate the Fund, which was then 
under the protection ὅ of Eubulus, the distinguished ῥήτωρ and 
head of the Peace Party. Apart from this political aspect the 
speech has always enjoyed a scandalous fame ® for the descrip- 


1Cf. Blass, Die Attische Beredsamkeit?, III, 1, pp. 482 f.; Sandys, De- 
mosthenes. Select Private Orations (3rd ed.), II, pp. xlv ff.; P. Cloché, 
Démosthénes (1937), pp. 88 ff.; W. Jaeger, Demosthenes (1938), pp. 
39 ff., 244. 

2 [Dem.], LIX, 5. Cf. R. 8.3, X, col. 2235, 

8 Demosthenes, I, 19, 20; III, 13, 19. 

* Démosthénes, p. 86. 

5 Demosthenes, XIX, 291; Cloché, op. cit., pp. 18 f.; Drerup, Aus einer 
alten Advokatenrepublik (1916), pp. 42 f. 

Οἱ, Athenaeus, XIII, 593. 
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tions of the career of a hetaera, whose lovers were men in high 
life, and for the unabashed and cynical statement, so often 
quoted, about the morals of ’homme moyen sensuel? in Athens, 

The speech suggests some problems, both political and social, 
which deserve fuller consideration than that which they have 
received. Among these are the real motive for the speech, its 
date, the fact that the two former political opponents, Eubulus ὃ 
and Demosthenes, both appear as witnesses for Apollodorus and 
against Stephanus, who had been Eubulus’ tool in securing the 
condemnation of Apollodorus in 349-348 B.C. Further, there is 
the question of the political influence of a man of the type of 
Stephanus, as he is represented in this speech, and of his ability 
to evade the laws of Athens for so many years as successfully as 
the speaker alleges. Both the speaker, Apollodorus, and the 
accused, and persons who appear in the course of the speech 
suggest the low types of the stage of the New Comedy which 
“ dealt with the present, not the past.” ® In particular, the pro- 
curess, Nikarete, a married woman with her good Attic name 
(singularly inappropriate to her profession), a Greek “ Mrs. 
Warren,” with an eye for beautiful and clever little girls, whom 
she trained to be hetaerae on a grand scale, calling them her 
daughters and chaperoning them about Greece, is at once a 
living person and a character for Menander’s stage.*° 

The date of the speech is generally agreed to be not far from 
340 B.C." It is later than 343, for the poet Xenoclides,?? whom 
Philip banished from Macedonia in that year, is back in Athens, 
and before the prospect of war with Philip had developed as it 
had in 339 B.C. The Theoric Fund had not yet been applied 


7 [Dem.], LIX, 122. 

8 R.H., VI, col. 877: “Um dieselbe Zeit erscheint E. als Zeuge im 
Prozess des Stephanos des Eroiaden, [Dem.] LIX 48”; A. Schaefer, 
Demosthenes, I, p. 214, n. 2: “dieser kénnte der Redner sein”; 
O. Staeker, De Litis Instrumentis quae existant in Demosthenis quae 
feruntur posteriore adversus Stephanum et adversus Neaeram oratio- 
nibus (1884), pp. 44-45. 

96, Murray, Aristophanes, p. 238. 

10 Macurdy, Quality of Mercy (Yale Univ. Press, 1940), pp. 163 ff.; 
. [Dem.], LIX, 18 ff. 

11 Cf. Blass, op. cit., p. 477: “Also muss die Zeit der Rede zwischen 
343 und 340 als aiussersten Termin liegen.” 

12 Demosthenes, De Falsa Legat., 331; [Dem.], LIX, 26-28. 
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to the defense budget. This occurred in 339 B.C. on motion 
of Demosthenes. 

There are two speakers for the prosecution, a young man, 
Theomnestus, at once brother-in-law and son-in-law of Apollo- 
dorus, and Apollodorus himself, appearing as συνήγορος. Neaera 
is accused of being an alien woman married to an Athenian. 
This was a crime in Athens, the penalty for which was that the 
convicted person might be sold as a slave. The two speakers 
allege that their motive is to avenge themselves on Stephanus, 
who had indicted Apollodorus for illegal procedure, παρανόμων, 
because of his proposal to lay before the people the question of 
the use of the Theoric Fund for military purposes. Although 
the proposal made in the Senate by Apollodorus in 349 B.C. 
passed both Senate and Assembly, the court to which it was 
referred on motion of Stephanus condemned Apollodorus and 
fined him a talent. Stephanus had demanded the enormous 
fine of fifteen talents, which would have meant the political and 
financial ruin of Apollodorus and, so Theomnestus asserts, the 
ruin of the entire family-connection. This is the consideration 
which justified Theomnestus in appearing as principal prose- 
cutor, calling in Apollodorus as συνήγορος. Apollodorus, in fact, 
delivers all of the speech except the brief statement of the case, 
and he is the interested person. — 

I suggest that the motive alleged by the two speakers, namely, 
to punish Stephanus for his suit of eight or nine years before, 
is not the true one and that the appearance of both Eubulus and 
Demosthenes as witnesses against Stephanus confirms the date 
340 B.C., a time when in face of the, advancing peril the old 
Peace Party joined hands with Demosthenes and the opponents 
of Philip. The question of the Theoric Fund was no longer a 
high explosive lying about in politics, to destroy anyone who 
meddled with it. The διαψήφισις (purging of the lists) of the 
year 346 B.C."* had cleared the register of many aliens, so 
reducing the demands on the Fund, and Demosthenes, who in 
349 B. C.** had declared that only a fool would run the risk of 
proposing to divert the Fund, was now preparing to make the 


8 F.H.G., I, p. 406 (Philochorus, 133). G. Glotz, “ Démosthéne et 
les Finances Athéniennes de 346 ἃ 339,” Revue Historique, CLXX 
(1932), p. 393. 
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proposition himself. If Stephanus, who, acting for Eubulus in 
349 B.C., foiled the attempt to divert the Fund, could be 
thoroughly discredited in 340 B. C., when the war with Philip 
was daily drawing nearer, it would mean for Demosthenes the 
removal from politics of one obstacle to carrying through his 
long-cherished plan. Apollodorus, again his chosen instrument, 
would no doubt derive much satisfaction from the opportunity 
to pay off old scores against Stephanus, but he had waited some 
eight years with all the facts in his possession. It seems highly 
probable that in this case also he was acting at the instigation 
of Demosthenes. 

Because of his action in 349 B.C. Apollodorus has reaped 
an undeserved fame. He is mentioned in most modern discus- 
sions of the Demosthenic period as “ the patriot Apollodorus ” 15 
and no attempt is made to reconcile the high courage ascribed to 
him with the bad character of the man, indicated in various 
speeches delivered by him and in one written by Demosthenes, 
in which he is repeatedly called συκοφάντης and a dishonest, 
immoral fellow with the stigmata of the upstart. It is a stain 15 
on the political record of Demosthenes that he paid Apollodorus 
for his political service by writing for him a speech marked by 
incredible violence, attacking the very man for whom he had 
written his fine speech For Phormio. This was a reproach in his 
life-time *” and still testifies against him. If every politician 
has his price, the price stipulated by Demosthenes for selling his 
private honor was that the buyer should do something to help 
preserve the freedom of his beloved Athens. 

Apollodorus attempted to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for 
Demosthenes and got badly scorched. It is a disputed question δ 
whether the conviction and fining of Apollodorus preceded or 
followed the delivery of the Third Olynthiac in which speech 


15 Cf, Cloché, op. cit., p. 93: “Vinitiative patriotique d’Apollodorus.” 

16 But cf. Jaeger, op. cit., pp. 40 f. 

17 Aeschines, II, 165. Cf. Plutarch, Dem., 15. 

18 Cf. Cloché, op. cit., p. 84, who holds that the pessimism of the 
Third Olynthiac is more comprehensible if this speech is later than the 
“check given to the important reform proposed by the patriotic orator 
Apollodorus.” Jaeger, op. cit., p. 244 says: “Thus the psephisma of 
Apollodorus cannot have preceded the Olynthiacs, but must have 
followed them, and is certainly connected with Demosthenes’ politics.” 
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Demosthenes says*® that until certain laws concerning the 
Theoric Fund are repealed no one is going to be such a fool 
as to rush upon a ruin which stares him in the face by making 
any proposal to touch it. In 340 the man of straw, Theomnestus, 
is put forward to state the case against Neaera and to make 
the attack on Stephanus more plausible by accounts of what 
would have befallen the whole family had Stephanus succeeded in 
getting a fine of fifteen talents imposed on Apollodorus, or in 
having him convicted for murder *° in another suit that he 
brought against him. It is clear that Apollodorus was under a 
cloud in consequence of these attacks, although Stephanus did 
not succeed in getting him convicted for murder. 

The fact that the suggested injuries which Theomnestus 
claims justify him in bringing the suit never actually material- 
ized and remained “ contrary to fact ” makes it appear the more 
probable that the case had a political purpose rather than the 
“spite” motive alleged by the two speakers. Demosthenes, 
whom I suggest as the real prompter of the suit against Neaera, 
is nowhere mentioned in the text, but appears inconspicuously, 
yet doubtless with great effect, “ Demosthenes, son of Demosthe- 
nes, of the deme Paeania,” in a list of witnesses *4 who testify 
that they were in the Agora when Apollodorus summoned 
Stephanus to hand over four female slaves belonging to Neaera 
to be tortured, in order to determine the parentage of the 
children whom Stephanus had declared to be his own. The 
testimony of Eubulus is also significant. He swears that he 
used to visit the houses of Stephanus and Phrynion, when the 
two men alternately possessed Neaera as a hetaera, and that she 
drank in company with them. The occasions mentioned belong 
to the period of the early connection of Stephanus and Neaera 
and indicate an old intimacy between the statesman Eubulus, 
then about thirty-five years old, and his tool Stephanus. 
Demosthenes in De Falsa Legat., 190 ff. mentions men with 
whom Eubulus had broken bread and eaten salt whom he after- 
ward accused when they were discovered in treasonable and 
dishonest actions. This case is entirely different from those 
cited by Demosthenes, since the dishonorable career of Stephanus 
and his relations with Neaera were evidently an open book to 


10 TIT, 13. 20 [Dem.], LIX, 9-10. 
31. Cf. Staeker, op. cit., p. 45; Kirchner, Rh. M., XL (1885), p. 386. 
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Eubulus. No moral indignation instigated him to testify against 
Neaera, and the conjunction of Eubulus and Demosthenes as 
witnesses against Eubulus’ old henchman emphasizes the draw- 
ing together of the political parties in view of the coming 
struggle. Cf. Drerup on the coalition of the opposed parties in 
Athens after the actual declaration of war,?* “In Athens the 
Peace Party, now pressed to the wall, since the fatherland was 
in danger, could no longer shut itself off from its defense. A 
truce between the parties was proclaimed; the general of the 
opposition Eubulus-party, Phokion, received the highest naval 
command, and the personal enemies of Demosthenes, Meidias 
and Aeschines, were sent as diplomatic representatives of Athens 
to the Amphiktyonic Council.” 

Demosthenes had earlier (347) given up his suit against 
Meidias, friend of Eubulus, in the interests of the peace for 
which both he and Eubulus were at that moment working. Cf. 
Cloché,”* “Vers la méme époque, enfin, Vorateur parait avoir 
donné un nouveau gage de ses sentiments pacifiques et de l’améli- 
oration de ses rapports avec Eubule, en renongant ἃ poursuivre 
le procés qu’il avait entamé contre un ami de cet homme d’Etat: 
Midias” (p. 96).—“ L’abandon des poursuites entamées contre 
Midias a pu trés bien étre un gage de cette réconciliation 
partielle et interessée.” 

So politics, which makes strange intimacies, brought together 
from 349 B. C. to 340 B.C. to work for the same cause the great 
orator Demosthenes and the vulgarian, ex-barbarian Apollodorus. 

It remains to adduce some further reasons for stripping 
Apollodorus of the credit for noble patriotism assigned him by 
modern historians because of the proposal for which he is glorified. 
This may best be done by citing his “ backer” Demosthenes and 
the opinion that he publicly expressed two years before the 
famous proposal. He describes him ** as a man whose life is 
spent in litigation, and in bringing public suits for dishonest 
reasons—Sypooia συκοφαντῶν καὶ κρίνων τινάς. He mentions his 
suits against Timomachus, Callippus, Menon, Autocles, and 
Timotheus, and most scathingly asks, “It is likely that you, 
being Apollodorus, would undertake public prosecutions to the 
᾿ neglect of your private interests?” He calls him “ the perpetual 


22 Aus einer alten Advokatenrepublik, p. 127. 
23 Démosthénes, pp. 96 ff. 24 XXXVI, 53 ff. 
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blackmailer,” τὸν συκοφαντοῦντ᾽ ἀεί. This characterization of 
Apollodorus was written by Demosthenes in 350 B.C. Almost 
immediately thereafter, in his zeal to get money for military 
purposes, he saw that Apollodorus, this same venal, unscrupulous, 
and pushing fellow, who had been elected senator, was just the 
man to undertake the risk, and he paid him for taking it by 
writing a speech for him that should help him get more of the 
estate left by his father, the banker and ex-slave Pasion. In this 
speech Apollodorus describes himself :—he is not a well-bred man, 
he says, not up to the standard of the Athenian gentleman; he 
has an ugly face, a bawling voice, and a rowdy’s gait. Evidently 
this unpleasant personality was, as Apollodorus himself says, 
unmistakable and notorious, or Demosthenes would not have 
called attention to it so pointedly. Demosthenes refers to his 
“shameless shouting ” in the speech for Phormio. Although his 
own father and mother, Pasion and Archippe, were born in 
slavery, Apollodorus in this speech taunts his step-father, 
Phormio, because he also had been a slave, and calls him a 
“barbarian,” unable to speak Greek correctly. Phormio’s Greek 
accent was doubtless as good as that of Pasion and Archippe. 
Twelve years after the death of his mother, to whom, in an earlier 
speech, he refers in terms of deep love and respect, Apollodorus 
accuses her of having committed adultery with her second hus- 
band, Phormio, during the life-time of her first husband, and says 
that his brother Pasicles is the offspring of that relation. His 
speeches bear out Demosthenes’ description of him as a brawling, 
money-loving, brazen upstart, with no sense of decency or of 
filial feeling—a thoroughly unpleasant fellow. Demosthenes 
speaks of the money he spends on hetaerae, his extravagance and 
his ostentatious way of walking about the street, with three pages, 
so that everyone who meets him is struck by his lewd insolence. 
He is known to have acted as trierarch in 362 B. C.*5 and, in his 
speech against Polycles whom he sues for the expenses of the 
extra months that he had to serve (until 360 B.C.) because of 
Polycles’ failure to relieve him, he tells of the great sums which 
he spent on his ship and his crew, far beyond what the law 
demanded. In the first speech against Stephanus he says that the 
adopted citizens should contribute, λῃτουργεῖν, to the expenses of 


25 Also in 356-5, I.G., II, 794, v. 63; as choregus in 352-1, J.G., 11, 
1238. 
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the city in a way to show their gratitude for the gift of citizen- 
ship, and more lavishly than the native-born. 

He appears at his worst in the two speeches against Stephanus 
and in the speech against Neaera. It is startling to find in the 
speech which Demosthenes wrote for him such unblushing state- 
ments of his low standard of honesty as that contained in XLV, 
21, where he declares that he would have suppressed a will left by 
his father, if he had known that it was against his own interests. 

If, as Blass and most other scholars hold,?° Apollodorus 
received from Demosthenes the bribe of the first speech against 
Stephanus for undertaking the task of bringing the matter of 
the Theoric Fund before the Senate, it is clear that Apollodorus 
does not deserve to be glorified as a patriot for his action. He 
was prompted by his desire to discredit Phormio, in order to get 
more money from the estate of his father, who had bequeathed a 
large part of it, and also his wife, to Phormio. Since the Senate 
and the Assembly alike voted for Apollodorus’ proposal, he must 
have had a very good backing, and a good deal of preliminary 
work evidently had been done for him by Demosthenes and his 
adherents before the matter was brought up. Cf. [Dem.], 
LIX, 5: “When the vote was taken, no one voted against the 
proposal to use the Fund for military purposes, and today, when- 
ever the subject is mentioned, all agree that Apollodorus was 
unjustly convicted for making an excellent proposal.” The 
statement here made that, whenever the matter is talked of at 
the moment (i.e. in 340), everyone admits that Apollodorus 
made a most excellent proposal, indicates that people now dare 
advocate openly in conversation the change in the law. It is 
stated in the Hypothesis of the First Olynthiac that a law had 
been passed which established the penalty of death for any 
proposal to divert the Theoric Fund. The state of public opinion 
had evidently undergone a remarkable change and the time was 
ripe for the action of Demosthenes which followed in 339. The 
object of this indictment of Neaera is in fact to clear the way 
for that action. 

Another significant testimony is that of the poet Xenoclides, 


26 Cf. Jaeger, op. cit., pp. 40, 244: “It is fairly probable that when 
Demosthenes wrote a speech for Apollodorus to use in his suit against 
Stephanus he did so, as has been surmised, because of their political 
connections.” 
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who was debarred from testifying in person because he was still 
disfranchised, in consequence of a suit brought against him by 
Stephanus in 371 B.C., many years before this action. He had 
opposed an expedition to relieve the Spartans made under the 
auspices of Callistratus, and Stephanus, then in the pay of 
Callistratus, indicted him ἀστρατείας. Apollodorus, after com- 
plaining of Stephanus’ action in thus depriving of civic rights a 
man who was by ancestry and birth an Athenian, summons the 
actor Hipparchus, who seems to testify reluctantly.2”. _Hipparchus 
testified that he and Xenoclides hired Neaera in Corinth, where 
she was a professional hetaera, and that she drank with himself 
and Xenoclides the poet. Hipparchus the actor is not mentioned 
elsewhere and there is no mention of Xenoclides the poet except 
in this oration and in Demosthenes, XIX, 331: “ As you know 
how Philip received Hegesippus and his fellow ambassadors I 
pass over his other conduct, but he banished the poet Xenoclides, 
who sits yonder, because he received his own countrymen under 
his roof.” 

Xenoclides, like a famous poet of an earlier century, had found 
a home in Pella, where the old tradition of welcoming artists 
was maintained. He had apparently been a wealthy citizen in 
Athens, since he had bought the privilege of “farming” the 
customs on imported food-stuffs (ἐωνημένος τὴν πεντακοστὴν τοῦ 
σίτου, [Dem.], LIX, 27) and was in a position in Macedonia to 
welcome the embassy led by Hegesippus in 343 B.C., for which 
act of hospitality toward his fellow-countrymen he was banished 
by Philip.?* It appears from τουτονί in the passage cited from 
Demosthenes, XIX, that Xenoclides had returned to Athens, 
where he was naturally in high favor with the anti-Macedonian 
party, and his testimony, given, apparently under compulsion, 
by his old friend and companion the actor, may have been an 
offering to that party, now in the ascendant. It cannot have been 
agreeable to him to be dragged into this unpleasant suit and to 
have the follies of his youth publicly proclaimed, and, though it 
would be absurd to attribute modern feelings of chivalry to 
Xenoclides the poet, he might well have felt it a rather low 


τοῦ, Ἵππαρχον αὐτὸν καλῶ καὶ ἀναγκάσω μαρτυρεῖν ἣ ἐξόμνυσθαι κατὰ 
τὸν νόμον, ἣ κλητεύσω adrév,[Dem.], LIX, 28. 

38 Cf. Cloché, Démosthénes, p. 139; Drerup, Aus einer alten Advokaten- 
republik, p. 103. 
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action to take part in the attack on Neaera’s legal standing at 
this late day, after she had been living for thirty years as the 
wife of Stephanus. As he had lost civic rights because of the 
action of Stephanus, however, he may have been glad to have 
an opportunity for revenge. 

The final testimony, given by five citizens to attest the fact that 
Apollodorus had challenged Stephanus to hand over for examina- 
tion by torture four maid-servants belonging to Neaera, contains 
as second witness the name of the famous orator, the head of the 
War Party, Demosthenes. His appearance *® to testify for the 
man who had undertaken for him nine years before an extra- 
ordinary and dangerous political service was not so much pay- 
ment for that political debt, for which he had already paid, as a 
blow on his own behalf against the anti-War Party, by helping 
to discredit altogether their useful though disreputable instru- 
ment, who as συκοφάντης still had his “ nuisance value.” 

Stephanus who is attacked in this speech is not the Stephanus 
who was indicted by Apollodorus on the charge of giving false 
testimony as a witness for Phormio. The two men came from 
different demes, the Stephanus of this speech being the son of 
Antidorides of the deme Eroeadae, while the Stephanus of the 
early speeches is son of Menecles of the deme Acharnae. Stepha- 
nus the Eroead had the advantage of Apollodorus in being an 
Athenian of Athenian ancestry. He is said by Apollodorus to 
have been originally a συκοφάντης, getting his living by bringing 
suits for pay, in the political service of Callistratus (ὑπέπεσε τῷ 
Καλλιστράτῳ, op. cit., 43). Later he was a ῥήτωρ and in this 
capacity he appears in the inscription J. G., II, 109, 5, according 
to which he is the author of the decree renewing the alliance 
of Athens with the people of Mytilene, in 347-346 B.C. Apollo- 
dorus announces that he intends to tell of Stephanus’ discredit- 
able relations with Callistratus after he has finished his argument 
to show that Neaera is an alien, married to a citizen. This 
particular attack on the character of Stephanus does not appear 
in the speech against Neaera. Stephanus had brought into his 
indictment of Apollodorus παρανόμων in 349 B.C. many reflec- 


39 Οὗ, Kirchner, Rh. M., XL (1885), p. 386: ‘“ Dass ferner der an 
zweiter Stelle genannte Demosthenes fiir Apollodorus gezeugt habe, ist 
durchaus glaubwiirdig; wir brauchen uns nur zu vergegenwirtigen, wie 
eng jene beiden zur Zeit unserer Rede verbunden waren.” 
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tions upon the character of the latter °° and the counter-attack 
here threatened was perhaps intended to form part of a future 
indictment of Stephanus alone on various charges. 

Stephanus may well have been as corrupt a rogue as Apollo- 
dorus declares him to be, but, as Demosthenes remarked in his 
speech against Phormio, what Apollodorus says is not evidence,** 
and he may not have been as black as he is here painted. His 
alleged base or illegal acts are (1) he brought the hetaera Neaera 
from Megara to Athens, and married her, although she was not 
ἀστή, an Athenian-born woman. (The actual birth-place of 
Neaera, who is a Greek, is never stated by Apollodorus; Corinth 
and Megara are mentioned as places in which she lived.) (2) 
He enrolled as his own the three children of Neaera, whose actual 
father or fathers Apollodorus does not mention. (3) His object 
in marrying Neaera is stated by Apollodorus to have been that 
he might have a beautiful hetaera, at no cost to himself, and that 
she might by carrying on her profession help pay the household 
expenses. (4) He gave in marriage, as his own daughter, 
Phano, the daughter of Neaera, to two successive Athenian 
husbands, who believed Phano to be a native Athenian. (5) He 
bribed the second of these husbands, who had been elected king- 
archon, to choose him as πάρεδρος, colleague, in performing the 
duties of the office, and Phano, who was a hetaera and an alien, 
performed the sacred duties as the wife of the Archon, Basilinna, 
of whom purity was required by the Athenian law. As Blass *? 
says, Stephanus could probably succeed in proving the children 
his by far better arguments than those employed by Apollodorus 
to prove that they were the offspring of Neaera. Further, Blass 
notes that the defendant did not have to discuss the bad character 
of Neaera’s life, which had nothing to do with the charge stated 
at the end in simple language—ryv γραφὴν ἣν Νέαιραν ἐγραψάμην, 
ξένην οὖσαν αὐτῷ συνοικεῖν. 

In his long and wordy speech Apollodorus never actually 
proves that Neaera was an alien, since he does not know where 
and how Nikarete got hold of Neaera in her infancy. Since 
Athenian dorai were sometimes hetaerae, the profession of Neaera 
would not legally count against her. 


80 Op. cit., 5. 
31 Demosthenes, XXXVI, 26, 33, et passim. 
83 Op. cit., III, 1, p. 480. 
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As for Neaera herself, the story of her life forms the piéce de 
résistance of Apollodorus’ speech, but she is really of no impor- 
tance in the case except for the purpose of discrediting Stephanus. 
Apollodorus, who did not have a drop of Greek blood in his veins, 
cannot really have been shocked in the interests of race-purity 
at the marriage of a Greek woman, which Neaera undoubtedly 
was, to an Athenian. The status of his own mother must first 
have been that of παλλακή,28 while his father was still a slave, 
since slaves could not contract legal marriages. She was left as 
γυνή to Phormio by her husband’s will, but since Phormio did 
not receive citizenship for ten years after Pasion’s death, it is 
not clear what her position as Phormio’s wife was in the eyes 
of the law.** 

Apollodorus gives a vivid picture of the life of an accomplished 
and beautiful hetaera, who was taken by her lovers on journeys 
in every part of Greece and overseas to Chios and Ionia. She 
had the art of pleasing her lovers, who desired to see her well- 
placed when they themselves decided to settle down and marry. 
Her old lovers contributed money so that she might buy her 
freedom. At this point in her career, in 371 B.C., Stephanus 
met her in Megara, heard from her of the cruel treatment she 
had received from a lover, Phrynion, an older relative of Demos- 
thenes, and declared his intention of taking her to Athens as his 
wife. He lived with her as such for thirty years, declaring that 
her children were his own. One of them, a runner, had the name 
of Stephanus’ father, Antidorides, and he at least was probably 
the son of Stephanus. Several of the testimonies against Neaera 
state that she drank “in company” (i.e. at symposia). This 
association with men when they drank was a mark of the hetaera 
(cf. Isaeus, III, 15, 16 for the propriety of conduct required of 
an Athenian married woman)—“ For it is obvious that no one 
would venture to serenade married women, and that married 


83 Libanius, in the hypothesis to Demosthenes, XXXVI, says that 
Pasion left his pallake as wife to Phormio, 

8. Τὶ W. Glover, From Pericles to Philip, p. 324, says: “It is doubtful 
whether she was an Athenian citizen at any stage. Pasion was made 
_ one, and his sons by her were included in the decree of the people, but 
this hardly covered Archippe, for in that case she surely could not have 
been bequeathed to Phormion.” W. Jaeger, Demosthenes, p. 38, calls 
Archippe “a free Athenian,” married to “ Phormion, his (Apollodorus’) 
father’s former slave.” 
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women do not go to dinners with men nor dine with strangers.” 
Two of the beautiful naked hetaerae on the psykter by Euphronius 
in the Hermitage have drinking-cups in their hands and one is 
drinking, while the third is fluting. Many a Neaera, bathing, 
dancing, or drinking may be found on black-figured and red- 
figured vases. 

Apollodorus rehearses with gusto all the gross tales that he 
has been able to collect from dissolute old men about the early 
life of Neaera. At the time of this trial she was about fifty years 
of age, and a grandmother. Her daughter, Phano, twice married 
to Athenians and driven out of doors by each of them when she 
was discovered to be not legally ἀστή, Athenian-born, was, accord- 
ing to Apollodorus, like her mother a hetaera. Her first husband, 
Phrastor, whose conduct Apollodorus commends, cast Phano out, 
though she was with child, and refused to give back her dowry. 
Then he fell ill and had no one to tend him, since he had 
quarrelled with all his kin, and when his wife and her mother 
came and nursed him—“ you know what it is to have a woman 
to look after you when you are sick” **—he was persuaded to 
recognize her child as his son. As soon as he recovered his health, 
however, he married an Athenian woman, retaining the dowry 
of Phano. Phano was then married to Theogenes, the King- 
Archon and became Basilinna, a scandal, because the office 
demanded purity and she had been a hetaera. 

The extraordinary careers of Neaera and her daughter Phano 
are related by Apollodorus with an evident delight in the sala- 
cious details, and with an extraordinary callousness. His gross- 
ness, his vulgarity, and his base nature make the speech as much 
an indictment of himself as of the woman. Yet we are indebted 
to this rambling and inconsequential talk for some important 
historical information, and, more than any other speech of the 
Attic Orators that has come down to our times, it reveals how 
truly the Attic Comedy of the later Fourth Century held up the 
mirror to the life of the time. 

Neaera and Phano, typical hetaerae of no significance in Athens 
except to amuse the men *°—ras μὲν ἑταίρας ἡδονῆς ἕνεκα ἔχομεν----» 
were caught up in the whirlwind of politics and their petty lives 
were threatened with ruin because Stephanus in 348 had pre- 


85 [Dem.], LIX, 56. 


86 [Dem.], LIX. 
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vented the diversion of the Theatre Money to the needs of the 
Army. In 340-339 the Theatre Money and all the resources of 
the State had to be spent on the tremendous struggle that im- 
pended to defend the liberty of Athens. Whether Neaera was 
sold as a slave is not known, nor even whether the speech was 
delivered at all. Stephanus was a cunning old fox who had come 
off unhurt from many previous attacks and Apollodorus brought 
no proofs that the children were not his. It was still open to 
Stephanus to maintain that they were his and to say that Neaera 
was only his παλλακή living in free union. False witnesses were 
abundant in Athens and no doubt both sides in this dispute 
made use of them. Apollodorus says in closing: “ I wonder what 
they are going to say to you in the defense. That Neaera here 
is an Athenian and his legal wife? But testimony has been given 
that she was a hetaera and a former slave of Nikarete. That 
Stephanus had her as a παλλακή in his home, not as a wife? But 
the facts that the children who were hers were registered 37 by 
Stephanus and that the daughter was given to an Athenian prove 
clearly that he had her as a wife.” The fact that she was a 
hetaera did not prove that she was not free-born. Even the fact 
that Nikarete had procured her as an infant and reared her in 
her hetaera-school did not prove non-Athenian birth. If one 
considers the means by which such women secured their victims, 
it is not beyond possibility that Neaera was born not in Megara 
or in Corinth, but in Athens of Athenian parentage.** It may 
not have been difficult for Stephanus to wriggle out of the situa- 
tion, either by true or by bribed testimony (cf. [Dem.], LIX, 
120: “In view of his impudent statements and the defense that 
he has devised and the witnesses that he has secured by bribery”). 

Apollodorus says that the facts of the case were unknown to 
some Athenians and known to others who shrank from stirring 
up trouble,** “since no one brought her before a court, nor gave 


81 The speech illustrates the ease with which children not legally 
eligible could be entered by their fathers on the list of the demesmen. 
Aeschines (II, 99, 159) assails the legitimacy of Demosthenes, declaring 
that he was illegally enrolled in his deme, and says of the father of 
Demosthenes that he married his half-Scythian mother disregarding the 
laws of the city. He also insinuates (III, 172) that her sister was 
illegally married to an Athenian because of the great wealth of their 
Scythian mother. 

38 Cf. G. Murray, Aristophanes, p. 229. 39 [Dem.], LIX, 109. 
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a vote on her case.” (This probably refers to the διαψήφισις of 
346-345 B.C.) Stephanus had evidently been a man of some 
importance in the Eubulus party, since he was chosen in 346 
B. C. to go as ambassador together with Aeschines and Dercylus 
to the Amphictyonic Council.*° But, whatever the outcome of 
the case and whatever the fate of Neaera and Phano, the recital 
of all the shady transactions of Stephanus would tend to dis- 
courage any further political activity on his part against the 
policy of Demosthenes’ party. This I take to be the real objective 
of the suit against Neaera. 

We know nothing further about the subsequent careers of 
either Apollodorus or Stephanus. They both represent the type 
of petty politician, συκοφάνται, whose strength comes from their 
complete unscrupulousness and dishonesty and their power to 
move the mob by what Demosthenes in the case of Apollodorus 
calls his κραυγὴ καὶ ἀναίδεια, “his shameless bawling.”*! Such 
men, both in ancient times and at the present, have often reached 
high place. 

I have endeavored in this study of the speech against Neaera, 
to show first that its aim was political rather than personal, and 
that Stephanus was attacked in order to clip his claws before the 


new proposal about the Theoric Fund was made, and secondly 
to make it clear that Apollodorus was not the patriot that modern 
historians often call him, but in the words of Demosthenes 
(XXXVI, 38) “a shameful knave,” who would undertake any- 
thing if the bribe was big enough, in fact a scoundrel for whom 
patriotism was the last refuge. 


Grace H. Macurpy. 
VassaR CoLLEeGH. 


40 Aeschines, II, 140. 
“1 Demosthenes, XXXVI, 61. 
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Ι 
Plato’s epitaphs consist of five epigrams the position, author- 
ship and lemmata of which in the important MS tradition are 


shown in the following table 
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Wilamowitz, without giving his reasons, considers all the epi- 
taphs as literary ;? Sternbach considers the first as the genuine 
epitaph of Plato. Osann* and Preger,t who follow Bar- 
Hebraeus, consider the first epitaph and the first distich of the 
second epitaph (2a) as the genuine epitaphs, thus claiming that 
Plato’s grave contained two epitaphs, one on each side of the 
stele. These differences illustrate the wide divergence of views 
as to Plato’s epitaph. The problem involved is a phase of the 
greater problem of the inscription versus the literary epigram. 
The development of the epigram as a literary genre and the use 
of the word ἐπίγραμμα, originally an inscription, to cover ἃ 
literary composition as well, has created the problem of dis- 
tinguishing between the genuine inscription and the literary 
epigram. Weisshiéupl*® has done the pioneer work on this 
problem in the Anthology; Weber ὁ and others have worked out 
specific phases of this general problem, but as yet no compre- 
hensive study has been made of this problem in the epigrams 
cited as Plato’s epitaphs. This study of the group of epitaphs 
on Plato proposes to examine the problems of their source, text, 
date, and authorship, with the hope of reaching the end stated 
in Waltz’s conclusion about epitaphs in the Anthology: “ I] est, 
enfin, de toute évidence que, lorsque plusieurs poétes ont con- 
sacré au méme mort des piéces funéraires, une seule d’entre elles 
peut constituer son épitaphe authentique.” 7 

An examination of the MS tradition throws considerable light 
on the problems of Plato’s epitaph. The position, size, text, and 
authorship of epitaph 2a in the Planudean Anthology is of the 
utmost importance. The Planudean Anthology contains not 


1 Ὁ. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Platon (Berlin, Weidmann, 1920), 
I, p. 720. 

28. Sternbach, Meletemata Graeca (Vienna, Gerold, 1886), I, pp. 
100-117. 

Ἐς, Osann, Beitrige zur Griechischen und Rémischen Litteratur- 
geschichte (Darmstadt, Jonghaus, 1835), I, pp. 307 ff. 

Τὶ Preger, Inscriptiones Graecae Metricae (Leipzig, Teubner, 1891), 
pp. 9-11. 

°R. Weisshiupl, Die Grabgedichte der Griechischen Anthologie 
(Vienna, Gerold, 1899). 

°L. Weber, “Steinepigramm und Buchepigramm,” Hermes, LII 
(1917), pp. 536-537. 

ΤΡ, Waltz, Anthologie Grecque, Premiére Partie, Anthologie Palatine 
(Paris, Société d’&dition Les Belles Lettres, 1938), IV, pp. 38-39. 
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only the entire group of epitaphs found in Diogenes Laertius 
and the Palatine Anthology but also the Speusippus epitaph, 
independent and separate from the other epitaphs. The Speu- 
sippus epitaph differs from the other epitaphs not only in 
position but also in size. In Planudes, IIIb, 26, 7 it consists 
of one distich, whereas in all the other sources, except the Syriac 
version of Bar-Hebraeus, it consists of two distichs. Further- 
more the textual readings of the Speusippus epitaph show that 
it belongs to a tradition independent of Diogenes Laertius, the 
Palatine Anthology, and Planudes, IIIa, 28, 2. It differs from 
them in the following variants: 


Planudes, IIIb, 26, 7: 


Σῶ Ν 3 i obé 
Opa μὲν ἐν κόλποις κατέχει. . . yala.. . ἰσοθεων τάξιν. 


Diogenes Laertius, III, 43: 


Γαῖα μὲν ἐν κόλπῳ κρύπτει... . . . ἀθάνατον τάξιν. 


Palatine Anthology, VII, 61: 


Taia μὲν ἐν κόλποις κρύπτει. . . copa... ἀθάνατον τάξιν. 


Planudes, IIIa, 28, 2: 


Taia μὲν ἐν κόλποις κρύπτει. .. copa... ἀθανάτων τάξιν. 


Finally the epitaph shows its independent source in the author- 
ship. Planudes, IIIb, 26, 7 gives Speusippus as its author 
whereas all the other sources, including Planudes, IIIa, 28, 2, 
give it as adespoton. 

The existence, therefore, of the second epitaph in the Planudean 
Anthology as adespoton, enlarged by a second distich, as part 
of the general group of Plato epitaphs also found in Diogenes 
Laertius and the Palatine Anthology, and the existence of this 
same epitaph under the name of Speusippus, independent and 
different in text, position, and size, show a source which ulti- 
mately contained the Speusippus epitaph alone, before its later 
inclusion with other epitaphs. 

It will be shown later, on the basis of internal evidence, that 
the Speusippus epitaph is the earliest of the group and has the 
best claim of all the epitaphs to be Plato’s genuine epitaph. 
Furthermore it will be shown that in the agglutinative bio- 
graphical tradition of Plato the Speusippus epitaph was later 
joined by the first epitaph which will be shown by internal evi- 
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dence to have been composed in the Hellenistic period or later. 

Before proceeding to the proof of these points, it will be 
necessary for the moment to assume it in order to show the 
remaining stages in the growth of the group of epitaphs and to 
see the definite relationship of the MS sources. Assuming then 
that the Speusippus epitaph was the original and that the first 
epitaph was next added to form a group of two epitaphs in the 
Hellenistic period or later, we see this stage in the Syriac version 
of Bar-Hebraeus. 

The Syriac version of Plato’s life, the importance of which was 
first pointed out by Osann,® deserves careful study for the light 
it throws on the number and size of the epigrams. The text of 
it as it exists is found in the Syriac Chronicle of Bar-Hebraeus ὃ 
(Abul-Faraj Gregory, 1226-1286), who wrote a chronicle from 
creation down to his own day. The life of Plato in this Syriac 
Chronicle ends with the following: “Upon his tomb was 


inscribed: 


‘Here is buried that divine man 
Who more than any human 
Excelled in wisdom, chastity, and upright habits. 
Whoever, then, praises wisdom 

Praises also him, 

For in him was the bulk of wisdom.’ 


And upon another side of the tomb was inscribed: 


‘Forsooth, O Earth, 
Even though thou dost entomb the body of Plato 


His soul thou mayest not touch 
For it is not dead.’ ” ?° 


The account of Plato’s life from which this was taken, was, 
as Roper has shown," taken by Bar-Hebraeus from Gemaled- 
dinus, who in turn took it from the version that Honainus (809- 
873 A.D.) had made from the Greek. The Greek source of 


5. Osann, op. cit. (see note 3 supra). 
°P. Bedjan, Chronicon Syriacum (Paris, Maisonneuve, 1890). 
*° For the text of the first translation of this life of Plato into English 
by Professor J. Obermann cf. J. A. Notopoulos, “ Porphyry’s Life of 
Plato,” C.P., XXXV (1940), pp. 285-286. 

ἴα, Roper, Lectiones Abulpharagianae (Danzig, 1844), II, p. 13. 
This book was inaccessible to me and the information cited is based 
on Preger, op, cit. (see note 4 supra), pp. 9-11. 
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Honainus’ life of Plato, in turn, has been shown by Roper to be 
Porphyry’s life of Plato which constituted the fourth book of 
his History of the Philosophers. 

A comparison of the life of Plato in the Syriac version with 
the fragments of Porphyry’s life of Plato and Apuleius’ De 
Platone, which of all extant lives is closest to Porphyry’s ac- 
count,’? reveals that the text of Bar-Hebraeus is a dim and often 
confused version not only of its Greek source but also, we may 
surmise, of the Syriac source of Honainus. ‘Translated by 
Honainus into Syriac, in turn transmitted by Gemaleddinus to 
Bar-Hebraeus,’* the text of the epigrams reveals that the fourth 
line of the first epigram is missing in the Syriac, and that the 
readings of the third line show a source independent of Diogenes 
Laertius. This conclusion is confirmed by the second epigram 
which consists of one distich, whereas in Diogenes Laertius it 
consists of two distichs, the second being a later addition. The 
text of Bar-Hebraeus shows, therefore, that the Syriac life of 
Plato is based on a Greek text which is independent of Diogenes 
Laertius’ source and earlier than it; furthermore it points to 
a biographical source of Plato’s life which contained two epi- 
grams, both anonymous, the second consisting of one distich, 
which is the same as the first distich of Diogenes Laertius’ second 
epigram and similar to Speusippus’ epigram in the Planudean 
Anthology. Though earlier than Diogenes Laertius’ sources the 
Syriac version, it will be shown later, does not have any more 
weight than Diogenes Laertius in determining the authenticity 
and number of Plato’s epitaphs. It merely reveals the earliest 
version of a double epitaph source which is seen with the addi- 
tion of later epitaphs in the group contained in Diogenes Laertius 
and the Palatine Anthology. 

The existence of a source prior to Porphyry and Diogenes 
Laertius, which contained the two epigrams in the form shown 
in the Syriac version, proves that the epitaphs in Diogenes 
Laertius are in three strata: in the first are the first and second 
epigrams derived from a source which, because of the addition 
of a distich in the second epigram, must have been later than the 
source of Porphyry’s version; in the second stratum we have, 
according to Diogenes Laertius’ lemma, a later source from which 


12 Notopoulos, op. cit. (see note 10 supra), pp. 284-293. 
18 Cf, Preger, op. cit. (see note 4 supra), p. 10. 
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came the third epigram; finally the third stratum is Diogenes 
Laertius’ own literary contributions, although the first distich 
of the fifth epigram existed prior to Diogenes Laertius.** He 
combined all three sources, prefacing them with a lemma which 
is strictly intended for inscriptional epigrams yet includes under 
it literary epigrams of his own. 

The five epigrams of Diogenes Laertius are also found in the 
Palatine Anthology, VII, 60-62, 108-9, and accordingly their 
textual relation should be studied for the light it may throw 
both on the Plato epitaphs and on the larger aspect of the rela- 
tion of the Palatine Anthology to Diogenes Laertius’ epigrams. 
Weisshaupl, in his study of the relation of the Palatine An- 
thology to Diogenes Laertius’ collection of his own and others’ 
epigrams on philosophers, has shown that in Book VII of the 
Anthology all the epigrams from 83-133, with the exception of 
131-2, are also found in Diogenes Laertius and, furthermore, 
that all these epigrams with the exception of VII, 106, 108-109, 
are handed down in the same order in which they stand in 
Diogenes Laertius. This general correspondence shows that 
Cephalas in VII, 83-133 drew from a source based on the Lives 
of the Philosophers by Diogenes Laertius; likewise, Weisshaupl 
points out, VII, 60-62 are taken from a source based on Diogenes 
Laertius. After a general study of the interrelation of the epi- 
grams in the Anthology and in Diogenes Laertius Weisshiupl 
concludes that Cephalas did not make direct use of Diogenes 
Laertius but used as his source a collection or collections which 
included the epigrams of Diogenes Laertius’ Lives of the 
Philosophers.?® 

A study of the Plato epitaphs in Diogenes Laertius and the 
Palatine Anthology brings further evidence in support of this 
conclusion. The order of the epigrams and their text readings 
are the basis for this support. A study of the sequence of the 
epitaphs in the Anthology shows that they could not stand in 
their present order, had Cephalas made a direct use of Diogenes 
Laertius. As the epigrams stand in Diogenes Laertius they are 
in sequence; in the Anthology, however, the first three epigrams 
in Diogenes Laertius’ group are placed in the group VII, 60-62, 
which falls within the context of VII, 56-68, which is a group 


τὸ Cf. Waltz, op. cit. (see note 7 supra), pp. 102-103, n. 3. 
18 Weisshiupl, op. cit. (see note 5 supra), p. 38. 
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of epigrams on philosophers. The fourth and fifth epigrams 
of the Diogenes Laertius group fall in the context of VII, 108- 
109, and are placed in a large group of epitaphs on the philoso- 
phers, VII, 79-133. This splitting of the group of Plato’s epi- 
taphs into two sections cannot be explained by assuming that 
VII, 60-62 were by other authors or adespota and so are grouped 
together while VII, 108-109 were by Diogenes and so were placed 
in the section where other epigrams of Diogenes Laertius are 
found, for it is plain that the group VII, 83-133 includes epi- 
grams on philosophers by other authors as well as by Diogenes 
Laertius himself. This difference in arrangement supports 
Weisshiupl’s conclusion, for had Cephalas made direct use of 
Diogenes Laertius he would have kept the Plato epitaph group 
together in their order and would have placed them with the 
epitaphs of philosophers. 

The attraction of 108 and 109 into the sequence VII, 83-133, 
which presumes, aside from 106, 108-109, the same order as 
Diogenes Laertius’ group, shows that the compiler who made 
a collection from Diogenes Laertius’ Lives of the Philosophers 
inserted the fourth and fifth epigrams of Diogenes Laertius’ 
Plato epitaphs into this series chiefly because 108 and 109 are 
Diogenes Laertius’ own epigrams on philosophers. The com- 
piler, therefore, thought that 108-109, being Diogenes Laertius’ 
own, should be placed after 107, an epigram by Diogenes Laertius 
on Aristotle, within the general group in which are concentrated 
Diogenes Laertius’ own epitaphs on the philosophers. Thus 
Cephalas is shown to have made use of a collection of epigrams 
which had excerpted from Diogenes Laertius the general order 
VII, 83-133 but had also included in it 108-109 for the above 
reason. 

A study of the text of the epigrams in Diogenes Laertius and 
the Palatine Anthology points to the same conclusion. The 
epigrams in Diogenes Laertius’ list, if compared with the text 
of Anthology, VII, 60, show the following essential differences: 


VIT, 60: Diogenes Laertius, III, 43: 
ἤθει (‘AC)P τε ἤθει τε P 
ἐνθάδε κεῖται ἀνήρ Ῥ v. 2 ἐνθάδε --- v. 3 σοφι in P 


makes one verse; om. Q; ἐνθάδε 
δὴ κεῖται Sine ἀνήρ P, B. 


a 
ἢ 
δ -“- 
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Diogenes Laertius, ITI, 43: 


VII, 60: 


θεῖος P dios P F, θεῖος B. 
οὗτος ἔχει πουλὺν καὶ τοῦτον ἔχει πλεῖστον καὶ 
φθόνον οὐ φέρεται Ῥ φθόνος οὐχ ἕπεται B, P. 

VII, 61: III, 44: 

κόλποις P κόλπῳ P 

VII, 62: III, 44: 

γῆ omits 


VII, 108: III, 45: 


Πλάτωνος ? A® Πλάτωνα 
VII, 109: IIT, 45: 


σωμάτοιε or σῶμα odor 


The». text readings, especially the differences in the readings of 
the “st epigram, support the contention that Cephalas made 
no direct use of Diogenes Laertius. The source of the Palatine 
Anthology for the Platonic epitaphs was then a collection which 
contained the epigrams from the Lives of the Philosophers by 
Diogenes Laertius. A study of C(orrector)’s corrections of the 
Palatine Anthology reveals the existence of a collection other 
than that which Cephalas used ; 15 the collection on the basis of 
which C made his corrections contained different readings and 
titles. The chief difference between this collection and that 
which was the source of the epitaphs for the Anthology was the 
ascription in the former to Simmias of VII, 60, which in Di- 
ogenes Laertius is adespoton and in the Palatine manuscript is 
τοῦ αὐτοῦ( 2) before its erasure, referring probably to Julian, the 
author of the preceding two epigrams. Furthermore, besides 
orthographic corrections C contributes variants reflecting a dif- 
ferent collection ultimately based on one which had drawn the 
epigrams from Diogenes Laertius. It is evident that C based 
his corrections on a source which differed from the source of 
the Palatine Anthology mostly in the name of the author of 
VII, 60. Thus a study of the text of these epigrams shows that 


16 For a discussion of C’s sources cf. C. Preisendanz’s preface lvii of 
Anthologia Palatina: Codex Palatinus et Codex Parisinus (Leyden, 
Sijthoff, 1911); H. Stadtmiiller, Anthologia Graeca (Leipzig, Teubner, 
1899), II, Part 1, pp. xii ff. 
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Cephalas and C*”’ did not use Diogenes Laertius directly but 
relied on collections of epigrams which contained the epigrams 
of Diogenes Laertius’ collection. 

Finally a comparison of the readings of Diogenes Laertius, 
the Palatine, and the Planudean Anthology shows that the Plato 
group of epitaphs in the Planudean Anthology is based on the 
Palatine rather than on Diogenes Laertius. The differences in 
the text of Planudes and Diogenes Laertius are essentially the 
same as the differences between the readings of Diogenes Laertius 
and the Palatine Anthology. The difference, however, in the 
authorship of the first epigram and several variants show that 
the Planudean Anthology made use of a collection which is based 
on the source of the Palatine. Thus Planudes excerpted epi- 
grams IIJa, 1, 1 and 28, 2-5 from this source but found IIIb, 
26, 7 in another source revealed in neither Diogenes Laertius 
nor the Palatine Anthology but one which ultimately goes back 
to the Greek source of the second epitaph in the Syriac version. 

To sum up, the study of the MS tradition of the epitaphs of 
Plato shows that, if the Speusippus epitaph can be shown to have 
the best claim of all to be Plato’s genuine epitaph, then it follows 
that the first epitaph was later joined to it, as the Syriac version 
indicates. As Diogenes Laertius shows, our assumed original 
epitaph was subsequently enlarged by a second distich and was 
included in the collection which consists of the first epitaph, the 
third epitaph, which Diogenes Laertius himself states was later, 
and finally the fourth and fifth epitaphs which Diogenes Laertius 
classes as his own compositions. In turn, this collection of epi- 
taphs in Diogenes Laertius was the indirect source of the Pala- 
tine; and the Palatine, excluding IIIb, 26, 7, was the indirect 
source of the Planudean Anthology. 

If the Speusippus epigram, which exists in a tradition in- 
dependent of the Diogenes group and reflects a source in a life 
of Plato in which it stood alone before it was absorbed by later 
lives, can be shown to be inscriptional and if, conversely, it can 
be shown that the first epigram in the Syriac version and 
Diogenes Laertius’ group was a later addition and is not epi- 
' graphic but literary in its nature, we shall have achieved our 


17 The source of C is nearer to Cephalas than to Diogenes Laertius 
in its readings of VII, 60; both C and Cephalas differ considerably from 
Diogenes Laertius in the readings of VII, 60. 
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purpose, which is to find the epitaph which has the best claim 
to be Plato’s genuine epitaph. 


II 


The problem of whether or not the first epigram is the genuine 
epitaph of Plato centers in part on its authorship. In Diogenes 
Laertius it is adespoton; in the Palatine Anthology C erased the 
lemma of A and wrote σιμμίου.8 If Simmias was the author, 
we must choose between two poets by the name of Simmias, the 
Theban companion of Socrates at his death and the Doric poet, 
Simmias of Rhodes, whose florwit was the third century B.C. 
Brunck,’® Sternbach,?° Hobein chose Simmias, the companion 
of Socrates. Sternbach sees in this epigram the one and only 
true epitaph inscribed on Plato’s tomb. Others such as Meineke ** 
and Jacobs ** attribute it to Simmias of Rhodes. 

If Simmias of Rhodes be the author of the epigram, it must 
be literary and not inscriptional, for it can hardly be assumed 
that an epigram written by a poet almost a century after Plato’s 
death would have been inscribed on his stele. This ascription, 
however, cannot be maintained. In the first place, as Sternbach 


points out, the absence of the Doric dialect in the epigram is an 
objection of prime importance. The dialect of Simmias’ other 


18 The lemma of A prior to its erasure, if it can be read correctly, 
was τοῦ αὐτοῦ, the same as epigram 59; the author, then, of VII, 59-60 
according to the original Palatine reading was Julian, the author of 
VII, 58. If this was the case, Cephalas obviously found the epigram 
in a collection which had extracted it from Diogenes Laertius and had 
added the name of Julian as author. As Julian, to whom the phrase 
τοῦ αὐτοῦ refers, lived under Justinian (527°565), the epigram cannot 
be his, for it is found already in Diogenes Laertius whose date is in 
the third century A. D. 

7°R. Brunck, Analecta veterum poetarum Graecorum (Strassburg, 
Treuttel and Wiirtz, 1772-1776), I, p. 204, No. 2; Brunck attributes it 
to the Theban Simmias because L has added the name Θηβαίου to 
Simmias, the alleged author of VII, 21. 

2° Sternbach, op. cit. (see note 2 supra), pp. 100-117. 

21 Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R. H#., s.v. “Simmias,” 11. Reihe, III, cols. 
148-149, 

39] U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1925), p. 116. 

35 F. Jacobs, Animadversiones in Epigrammata Anthologiae (Lipsiae, 
Dyk, 1798), I, Part 2, p. 4. 
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poems is Doric, and it is hardly likely that this epigram would 
be the exception. Wilamowitz would deny the authorship of 
the poem to Simmias of Rhodes on the subjective ground of style 
and technique." It remained, however, for H. Fraenkel in his 
study of Simmias of Rhodes to give conclusive evidence against 
attributing the epigram to him: “omnia Simiae epigrammata 
ex Meleagri corolla in anthologiam transierunt, hoc autem, ut 
Weisshaup! (p. 34) demonstravit, inter ea est quae e Diogenis 
Laertii libro in eam fluxerunt, et in illo ipso anthologiae fonte 
carmen anonymum fertur. Quis autem, dum purum fontem 
adire potest, fluvii sordidam aquam bibat?”*° The arguments 
of source, transmission, dialect, and style are strong enough to 
exclude Simmias of Rhodes as author of the first epigram. 

The case for ascribing the epigram to Simmias of Thebes, 
the companion of Socrates and the contemporary of Plato, is 
stronger. The absence of the Doric dialect may suggest Simmias 
of Thebes as the author, if we credit C’s lemma. The strongest 
case for him is made by Sternbach. He points out that in the 
life of Plato by Olympiodorus Simmias is shown to have sur- 
vived Plato, who died at the age of 80. Evidence for this is 
the statement that Simmias interpreted the dream of the swan 
flitting from tree to tree which Plato saw before he died. Ac- 
cordingly Sternbach does not think it unlikely that he should 
have written Plato’s epitaph, especially as he had composed two 
other epigrams on Sophocles (A. P., VII, 21, 22). Therefore 
he sees in the first epigram the genuine epitaph of Plato. 
Hobein 25 accepts Sternbach’s conclusion. 

The anecdote about Plato’s dream in the life of Plato by 
Olympiodorus can scarcely be anything but fanciful biography. 
That type of anecdote cannot give much support to the thesis 
that Simmias outlived Plato, who died at the age of 80. Although 
Simmias is described in Phaedo 89A as νεανίσκος, it is not likely 
that he outlived Plato, for Parmentier 27 has shown that Plato 


2410, von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Sappho und Simonides (Berlin, 
Weidmann, 1913), p. 226, n. 2. 
28H. Fraenkel, De Simia Rhodio (diss. Gottingae, Dieterich, 1915), 


ΟΡ. 112. 

26 Loc. cit. (see note 21 supra), col. 149. 

27 L, Parmentier, “ La chronologie des dialogues de Platon,” Bulletins 
de la Classe des lettres de VAcadémie royale de Belgique (Brussels, 


1913), pp. 147-174. 
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observed the literary rule of his time and refrained from intro- 
ducing into his dialogues speakers who were alive when the 
work was being composed. That Simmias was dead at the time 
of the composition of the Phaedo is evident from the following 
considerations which Parmentier makes concerning Simmias’ 
age in the Phaedo: 


Dans le passage du Phédon (89A), ot il s’agit de faire 
contraster l’Age des deux Thébains avec celui de Socrate, le 
terme de νεανίσκος a pu étre étendu ἃ des hommes qui avaient 
peut-étre trente-cing ans. Dans le Phédre 242 B (cf. 
Phédon 85B), Socrate cite Simmias le Thébain comme un 
amateur de discours plus passionné que Phédre lui-méme. 
Tl y a sans doute ici un de ces anachronismes peu apparents 
que se permet quelquefois Platon, la présence du Thébain 
Simmias 4 Athénes étant difficile 4 expliquer en 410, pen- 
dant la guerre du Péloponése. Mais allusion prouve au 
moins que Simmias, pour devenir ainsi un type aux yeux 
de Socrate, avait di se faire bien connaitre ἃ Athénes 
plusieurs années avant la date du Phédon.”* 


These points bring out the fact that the term νεανίσκος, as is also 
shown in the other cases of Phaedrus and Agathon, should not 
be abstracted from its context and may, as in the case of Agathon, 
be used of a man who was at the time over thirty years old. 
Simmias therefore was dead, if not at the time of the com- 
position of the Phaedo, at least prior to Plato’s death.” 

It must be maintained then that Simmias of Thebes cannot 
be the author of the epigram either. This does not, however, 
remove the suspicion that the epigram though adespoton may 
actually be an epigram of the fourth century inscribed on Plato’s 
tomb, as Diogenes Laertius’ and Bar-Hebraeus’ evidence in- 
dicates. In his study of the sepulchral epigrams of the An- 
thology Weisshaup] has shown that: 


Es ist eine bekannte Thatsache, dass die inschriftlich 
tiberlieferten Epigramme in ganz seltenen und spaten Fallen 
den Dichternamen beigeschrieben haben. ... Jene Epi- 
gramme, welche ein Dichterlemma tragen, sind in der Regel 


7°, Parmentier, “ L’Age de Phédon d’Elis,” Bulletin de L’Associa- 
tion Guillaume Budé (No. 10, Janvier 1926), p. 24. 

39 For an explanation of C’s error in attributing the epigram to 
Simmias cf. Poetae Lyricit Graeci*, ed. T. Bergk (Leipzig, Teubner, 


1882), II, p. 314. 
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nicht direct vom Steine abgeschrieben. Liisst sich letzteres 
erweisen, so ist der Dichtername eine Zuthat, die entweder 
auf Coniectur oder auf anderen Quellen beruht.®° 


Such being the case, the reduction of our epigram to an adespoton 
does not remove the possibility that it is an inscriptional epi- 
gram as Diogenes Laertius and Bar-Hebraeus claim. 

Every verse of the epigram does in fact display inscriptional 
characteristics.** As to the first word of the distich, σωφροσύνη, 
we have various inscriptions which show that the praise of the 
dead for their σωφροσύνη was a commonplace; the frequent 
occurrence of the word may also be explained by the fact that 
it is a dactylic unit. In the second verse we have the common- 
place formula for epitaphs ἐνθάδε. . . κεῖται. The second dis- 
tich may also show inscriptional characteristics. Geffcken * 
claims that in the fourth century we have the origin of epigrams 
beginning with the conditional formula εἴ ms. Epigraphic paral- 
1615, however, such as I.G., II, 3, 2541, 3959, 2724 do not estab- 
lish its epigraphic nature for parallels in Solon, Theognis, 
Xenophanes of elegiac verses beginning with εἴ τις show that 
Geffcken cannot be correct. What looks like an epigraphic 
formula which influenced literary epigrams may turn out to be 
the reverse. Thus parallels in epigraphic and literary phrases 
do not decide the nature of the epigram. 

A thorough study of the evidence about Plato’s name, however, 
points to only one conclusion: the epigram is literary and does 
not belong to the fourth century but to a period considerably 
later. In a study of the name of Plato ** I pointed out that 
Plato’s one and only name was Plato and not Aristocles, the name 
by which he is called in the second line of the epigram. The 
story in Diogenes Laertius of how Plato got his nickname, from 
the breadth of his physique, or his brow, or his literary style 
arose from an aetiological interpretation of the etymology of the 


80 Weisshiupl, op. cit. (see note 5 supra), p. 32. 

31Cf. 1.4., I, Suppl. 477b; G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca (Berlin, 
G. Reimer, 1878), no. 59; I.G., IX, 2, 429; Ε΄. Ὁ. Allen, “ On Greek 
Versification in Inscriptions,” Papers of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens, IV (1885-1886), no. xliii, p. 181; no. Ixx, p. 185; 
no. xxiv, p. 177; 1.6., 11, 3, 3959; J.@., III, 1, 778. 

32, J. Geffcken, Griechische Epigramme (Heidelberg, Winter, 1916), 
p. 142. 

33 J. A. Notopoulos, “The Name of Plato,” C.P., XXXIV (1939), 
pp. 135-143. 
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name, a phenomenon which was associated with iconistic por- 
traiture in the biographical technique. Furthermore an analysis 
of the iconistic technique in Greek biography showed that 
the “attempt to make Plato a nickname was the product of a 
fantastically-minded biographical tradition . . . and we may 
dismiss the name Aristocles as a confusion and a necessary in- 
vention in consequence of their belief in the esoteric significance 
of the name.” ** It was also pointed out that the sources of the 
legend are to be found in the Alexandrian period. 

That the epigram is literary and belongs to a period later than 
the fourth century is further seen in a consideration of the form, 
style, and content of the poem. Stadtmiiller says: “ videtur hoc 
in Platonem ep. proprius ad artem Zonae Diodori accedere quam 
ad elegentiam poetae, qui ep. VII 22 composuit.”*> Stadt- 
miiller’s stylistic judgment is now supported by the evidence 
that Plato was the philosopher’s real name. The name Aristocles 
dates the epigram to a period after the fourth century and no 
author can be considered who does not date from the Alexandrian 
era when the legend of Plato’s name arose or later.*® 

It now remains to examine the problem of how the epigram 
came to be considered as a part of a double epigram by the 
author of the source which served as the basis for Porphyry’s 
life of Plato. The double-epigram seems to appear first in the 
fifth century during the Persian wars. The first example is the 
case of the cenotaph of those who fell at Marathon which was 
placed at Athens. On the base of the cenotaph, as reconstructed 
by Raubitschek,*’ two epigrams are inscribed: the first epigram 
referring to the battle of Marathon and the second epigram, 


54 Tbid., p. 143; Meineke’s attempt (Historia Critica Comicorum 
Graecorum [Berlin, Reimer, 1839], I, p. 288) to see an allusion in the 
name ᾿Αρίστυλλος (Aristophanes, Hc. 646, Pl. 315) to Plato is also 
dependent upon the legend of Plato’s name. 

85 Stadtmiiller, op. cit. (see note 16 supra), p. xxvi. 

8¢ Although Bergk shows the untenability of Simmias’ authorship, 
he thinks that some pupil of Plato may have written the epigram 
(Bergk, op. cit. [see note 29 supra], p. 314). Osann thinks that the 
author of the epigram is Speusippus (op. cit. [see note 3 supra], p. 
307). Osann’s view is open to the charge of contradiction. Though 
Speusippus may be the author of the second epigram he cannot also be 
the author of the first epigram, for he could not have called his master 
“Plato” on one side of the stele and “ Aristocles ” on the other. 

87 A, Ἐς Raubitschek, “ Two monuments erected after the victory of 
Marathon,” A.J. A., XLIV (1940), pp. 56-59; cf. ibid., pp. 483-484. 
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engraved later, to the fight in Phalerum. The practice is con- 
tinued in the case of the soldiers who fell at Potidaea in 432 
B. C., where “the metrical epitaph, inscribed as one continuous 
poem of twelve lines, is clearly composed of three four-lined 
epigrams, perhaps the three prize-winners in a competition.” * 
The double epigram seems also to have been used in the case 
of individual persons, for we have two epigrams on a statue of 
Gorgias at Olympia,*® the inscription of which dates from the 
fourth century. But it is to be noted that this evidence applies 
only to a statue, or a public monument. In J.G., II, 3, 2717 
(ca. fourth century) we have a double inscription for a grave 
stele. In the first epigram on the one side there is a general 
praise of the city and its men, in the second epigram on the 
other side an epigram on Aristocritus who fell in battle. In 
I.G., II, 3, 3620 we have a double epigram of the middle of the 
fourth century on one Dionysius who seems to have been given 
a public funeral. The practice of using double epigrams thus 
seems to have started in public memorials and then spread to 
the tombs of distinguished citizens. The agglutinative inscrip- 
tions are the result of such a practice. In I.G., II, 3, 3602 we 
see how the poet, wishing to show his skill, would write “two 
complete epigrams expressing the same ideas in almost the same 
language.” *° 

The practice of double epigrams increases from the third cen- 
tury on, and inscriptions now are joined with the word ἄλλο, 
as an inscription from Bithynia, dated to the third century B. C., 
shows.‘ In this we have epigraphical evidence to show that 
Diogenes Laertius in connecting his inscriptions with ἄλλο fol- 
lowed epigraphical procedure. The increase of the double and 
triple inscriptions after the third century B.C. continues, and 
we find such evidence even contemporaneous with Diogenes 


Laertius.*” 


38 .G., I?, 945. M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1933), p. 128. 

89 Geffcken, op. cit. (see note 32 supra), no. 126. 

“oF, A. Gragg, “A Study of the Greek Epigram before 300 B.C.,” 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, XLVI 
(1910), No. 1, p. 7. 

41 Geffcken, op. cit. (see note 32 supra), no. 190; cf. 1.6., XII, 5, 588; 
XIV, 1863b. 

‘2 For double-epigrams cf. Kaibel, op. cit. (see note 31 supra), nos. 
243 (II. B.C.), 261 (II. B.C.), 462 (II./III. A. D.), 889 (IV. A. D.). 
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That the biographical sources of the lives of philosophers and 
famous men were infected by this epigraphical practice is evi- 
dent not only from Diogenes Laertius but also from other 
biographical material, where the frequent occurrence of double 
and triple literary epigrams indicates that this was a common- 
place in Alexandrian and later biography. In the first place 
it is to be noticed that Sophocles is said to have had two epitaphs 
which are attributed in the Anthology to Simmias (VII, 21, 22) ; 
in the anonymous life of Plato ** it is said that Plato built the 
Academy near the cellar of Timon the misanthrope, whose grave, 
we are told, bore two epitaphs. The epigram of our inquiry 
must be understood in this context. Written in the Alexandrian 
era it passed into the sources of our lives of Plato along with 
Speusippus’ epigram; as it was a common practice to have two 
or more epigrams from the third century on for the same person, 
especially if he was famous or noted, double or triple literary 
epigrams (or mixed literary and inscriptional epigrams) became 
a feature of biographies where they were collected and so passed 
on to later compilers of biographies. Our epigram passed into 
the biographical sources of Plato’s life and was joined by other 
epigrams, as I have pointed out, at various intervals. 


ΠῚ 


Is the second epigram the real epitaph of Plato or is it, like 
the first, a literary epigram that crept into the biographical 
sources of Plato’s life? I believe that the Speusippus epigram 
has the best claim of all the epigrams to be considered the 
genuine epitaph on Plato’s grave in the Academy. That Plato’s 
grave contained only one epigram when it was set up is shown 
in the general practice of the time of engraving inscriptions only 
on the obverse side of the stele.** Plato’s stele, as Weisshiupl 
has pointed out, was probably adorned at the top with an eagle, 
which figure gave the inspiration for the third epigram, and 


“8 Vitarum Scriptores Graeci Minores, ed. A. Westermann (Bruns- 
vigae, 1845), p. 393. 

“The inscribing of more than one epigram, as shown in the case of 
the Marathon cenotaph, was not in front and back of the stele, but at 
the base on which were inscribed the names of the fallen. J.G., II, 
3, 2717 cannot be cited as an example of a double epigram, one in front 
and another in back, as it is essentially a military inscription. 
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we have examples of such steles surviving.*® The ornament of 
the eagle on the obverse would make the front of the stele the 
only possible place for the inscription ; furthermore any inscrip- 
tion on the reverse of the stele would be a later addition, and 
that the first epigram was not inscriptional was shown in the 
previous discussion. Furthermore, the engraving of two in- 
scriptions, one on one side containing the name of Plato, and 
the other on the other side containing the name Aristocles in- 
volves an impossible contradiction. The architectural epigraphy 
of grave-steles in the fourth century and the custom of a single 
inscription on the obverse side of private grave steles argue for 
only one epitaph. When two epigrams appeared later in the 
biographical sources, two epitaphs were thought of, one on one 
side and the other on the back, as the Syriac life of Plato shows. 

Speusippus, the son of Plato’s sister Potone, is mentioned, 
along with six others, as Plato’s executor.*® ‘Tradition reports 
that Speusippus, as head of the school which Plato founded, set 
up statues of the Graces in the shrine of the Muses erected by 
Plato in the Academy.*’ The setting up of statues in the shrine 
of the Muses is an indication which argues for the likelihood 
that Speusippus also set up Plato’s stele. Tradition ascribes to 
Speusippus the paying of honors to Plato at his death; we are 
told that he wrote Plato’s Funeral Feast “ὁ and a Eulogy on 
Plato. Furthermore tradition tells us that Speusippus was a 
poet. Philostratus “5 relates: Σπεύσιππον τὸν ᾿Αθηναῖον οὕτω τι 
ἐρασιχρήματον γενέσθαι φασίν, ὡς ἐπὶ τὸν Κασάνδρου γάμον ἐς Μακε- 
δονίαν κωμάσαι ποιήματα συνθέντα καὶ δημοσίᾳ ταῦθ᾽ ὑπὲρ χρημάτων 
ἦσαι. If the only kernel of truth in this statement is that 
Speusippus wrote poetry, the ascription of the epigram to him 
is prima facie plausible. If the statement that Speusippus wrote 
poetry is connected with the statement that he wrote Plato’s 


“5 Weisshaupl, op. cit. (see note 5 supra), p. 75; for the size, ornament 
of grave-reliefs, cf. A. Conze, Die Attischen Grabreliefs (Berlin, Spe- 
mann, 1893-1922), II, Sepulchral Monuments; A. Bruckner, Ornament 
und Formen der Attischen Grabstelen (Strassburg, Triibner, 1886) ; 
P. Gardner, Sculptured Tombs of Hellas (London, Macmillan, 1896). 

“6 Diogenes Laertius, III, 43. 

47 Tbid., IV, 1. 

48 Tbid., III, 2; IV, 5. 

49 Philostratus, Vita Apollonii, I, 35, cited by Bergk, op. cit. (see 
note 29 supra), II, p. 330. 
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Funeral Feast and Eulogy, that he was Plato’s relative and 
executor, the tradition that he is the author of the epigram has 
cumulative probability in its favor, provided of course it can 
reasonably be shown that the epigram is inscriptional. 

The dating of epigrams by formulas which are found in in- 
scriptions (whose date is determined by an examination of the 
letters and other criteria) is the basis for the dating of our 
epigram. Speusippus’ epigram can be dated not only by the 
formulas in inscriptions, however, but also by those in literature 
contemporary with the inscriptions. The parallel existence of 
the αἰθήρ vs. χθών formula of Speusippus’ epigram in literature 
and in epigraphy °° serves as the context in which we must study 
Speusippus’ epigram. The fact that a certain formula appears 
in a certain period is an indication that the composition of 
epigrams is affected by a notion which has become popular. The 
formula in the Speusippus epigram is the crystallization of a 
popular view of the soul which is rooted in the philosophical 
views of the fifth century. The sentiment and style of epigrams 
in the fifth and fourth centuries, it has been observed,*? reflect 
the influence of philosophy, tragedy, and rhetoric. In the 
formula of the Speusippus epigram we see an antithesis which 
was first established in philosophy and then became the common 
property of tragedy and the epigram. ‘The repetition of the 
formula in tragedy and by the writers of epigraphical epigrams 
is a regular phenomenon; and, if Speusippus uses a formula 
as the basis of his epigram, we must keep in mind both the Greek 
adherence to convention and the use of the convention in a 
new way. ΄ 

The formula as it first appears in epigraphy is found as part 
of the epigram on the Athenians killed at Potidaea in 432 B. C.: 


Αἰθὴρ μὲμ φσυχὰς ὑπεδέχσατο σώμ[ατα δὲ χθὼν] 
τῶνδε, Ποτειδαίας δ᾽ ἀμφὶ πύλας ἐλ[ύθεν].53 


The history of the notion about the soul implied in this formula 
is essential if we are to sce the different use that Speusippus 


°° For inscriptions of the fifth and fourth centuries containing the 
same formula as does the epigram οἵ. J.@., 12, 945, Kaibel, op. cit. 
(see note 42 supra), nos. 35, 35a, 41, 88, 56, 57. 

Gragg, op, cit. (see note 40 supra), p. 25. 

*? Tod, op. cit. (see note 38 supra), p. 127. 
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made of the traditional formula. The return of the body to the 
earth is a commonplace which finds expression as early as Homer, 
where the formula τινὰ γαῖα καθέξει 5 is parallel to the σῶμα 
κατέχει phrase of the μέν portion of the formula. The δέ portion 
of the formula, however, does not find any counterpart in Homer, 
for whom the soul is a shade which returns to consciousness only 
if allowed to drink blood. This phase of the belief survives in 
early Athens in the form of libations poured over the tomb, 
where the souls “hovered.” °* 'Though these souls are repre- 
sented in Attic lecythi as winged figures the soul was chthonic 
and dwelt with the body in the grave.°° 

With the fifth century, however, arises the notion that the soul 
of the dead returns to the air and the body to the earth. This 
notion is clearly the product of the cosmological theory of Pre- 
Socratic philosophy that the πνεύματα soar up into their element, 
the αἰθήρ; the habitation of the soul is transferred from the earth 
to the air. Anaximenes is the first to develop this notion with 
his theory: “as our soul, which is air, holds us together, so do 
breath and air encompass the whole world.” This “air” he 
considered as a god.°® Diogenes of Apollonia revised and de- 
veloped this notion in Athens in the fifth century; he maintained 
that the primary substance was air and identified it with Mind 
(νοῦς) .7 This doctrine played an influential part in the 
scientific background of fifth century thought. Plato in the 
Phaedo reveals that one of the things Socrates had studied in 
his youth was whether “ what we think with ” was air.°® Aristo- 
phanes burlesqued Socrates in the Clouds,°® showing him aloft 
in a basket, seeking pure dry air for his thought. The di- 
chotomy of body and soul being already associated with the 
cosmological polarity of Earth and Aether, the body upon death 
remained with the earth and the soul joined the Aether. This 
philosophical doctrine of Diogenes of Apollonia profoundly in- 


53 Homer, Iliad, XVI, 629. 

54 Cf, Phaedo 81 C-D. 

55 Cf, E. Rohde, Psyche (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1925), 
p. 170; οἵ. J. Burnet, “ Socratic Doctrine of the Soul,’ in Essays and 
Addresses (New York, Macmillan, 1930), p. 143. 

56 Cicero, NV. D., I, 29. 

57 J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy (London, Macmillan, 1928), I, p. 128. 

58 Tbid., p. 123. 

5° Aristophanes, Nub. 228 f. 
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fluenced Euripides.°° In Suppliants 553 we have the sentiment 
already crystallized into a formula: πνεῦμα μὲν πρὸς αἰθέρα | τὸ 
σῶμα δ᾽ és γῆν; the chorus in the same play sings αἰθὴρ ἔχει 
vw ἤδη, | πυρὸς τετακότας σποδῷ (1140); Electra sends lamenta- 
tions to her father αἰθέρ᾽ és μέγαν (Electra 59); a dead man’s 
soul goes to the air πνεῦμ᾽ ἀφεὶς εἰς αἰθέρα (frag. 971). 

In these passages we see how the philosophical theory per- 
meates common expression in the fifth century. The public 
expression of this sentiment in a public monument shows that 
the formula was no longer a philosophical doctrine but a part 
of the public religion. The notion, as it appears in Euripides 
and the Potidaea monument, is as much a development of popular 
belief as it is the expression of any particular philosophic doc- 
trine. As Rohde says: “from the beginning popular belief had 
regarded the psyche, which got its name from the air or breath, 
as closely akin to the winds, the mobile air and its spirits. It 
would not be difficult for the idea to arise that the soul, as soon 
as it was free to decide for itself what should become of it, 
should go to join the elemental spirits that are its kinsfolk.” δ 
The philosophic theory may be considered a parallel development 
of this popular belief which was crystallized into a formula on 
a public monument. As Rohde aptly explains the difference, 
“in such conceptions it is not always the imagination of the 
philosopher-poet that finds expression. On this subject it is 
accompanied or replaced by a more popular view that only dis- 
tantly resembles it, but which led to the same result.” © 

It is to be noted, however, in this formula, both as it appears 
in Euripides and in the Potidaea inscription, that it does not 
imply any doctrine of immortality. The formula connotes 
nothing more than the sentiment aptly expressed in the post- 
Platonic Axiochus 366 A: ἡ ψυχὴ τὸν οὐράνιον ποθεῖ Kat σύμφυλον 
aifépa. The departure of the soul to the air implies no im- 
mortality for the dead. In the Potidaea inscription only the 
monument (σῆμα) is ἀθάνατον, 5 and in the expression of Eu- 


°° Rohde, op. cit. (see note 55 supra), pp. 436-437 and notes 144, 153- 
156 on chap, XII for detailed discussion of the influence of Diogenes of 
Apollonia on Euripides. 

Ibid., p. 437. 62 Tbid., p. 436. 

δ For the emphasis on a monument’s permanence in inscriptions cf. 
C. M. Bowra, Harly Greek Elegists (Cambridge, Harvard Press, 1938), 
pp. 175-176. 
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ripides we have nothing more than a statement which means that 
the soul has returned to its appropriate element. The formula 
expresses nothing more than the fact that death is a separation, 
like that of the cosmological forces in Anaxagoras. This fact 
applies to all the evidence of the epigraphical formulas in the 
fifth and fourth centuries. 

When, however, we examine the formula as it is actually used 
by Speusippus in his inscription we find a significant trans- 
formation. The poet does not slavishly copy the formula but 
adapts it to his purpose. Now it is a fact that tradition credits 
Speusippus with deifying Plato, with calling him the son of 
Apollo.** The epigram embodies the notion that Speusippus and 
the Academy considered Plato divine. This divinity is expressed 
in the second part of the formula, where instead of the regular 
formula that his soul went into the air, the poet skilfully sub- 
stitutes for it ψυχὴ δ᾽ ἰσοθέων τάξιν ἔχει μακάρων. The dwelling 
place of his soul is not mere αἰθήρ; the poet reverts to the 
Homeric equivalent of αἰθήρ as the seat of the gods. The soul 
of Plato is among the immortal gods whose home is the air 
(Ζεὺς αἰθέρι ναίων). “5 This substitution for αἰθέρα of the phrase 
τάξιν ἔχει μακάρων is an artistic touch which adapts the formula 
to express the deification of Plato, who now ranks among the 
gods. 

The substitution in the formula of the dwelling place of the 
gods among whom Plato is now enrolled for the hackneyed αἰθέρα 
not only raises the epigram from a commonplace inscription, 
but also introduces the notion of immortality which is lacking 
in the fifth century expressions of the formula.®® 

It is likely then that the epigram of Speusippus is epigraphic 
in character because it reflects the σῶμα-ψυχή formula which is 
significant in the thought of the fifth and fourth centuries. But 
Speusippus takes the formula and alters it skilfully to express 
deification and immortality, notions which are consonant with 
the tendencies ascribed to him by tradition. As a poet makes 
use of a traditional formula, so he accepts the σῶμα-ψυχή formula 
and adapts it so as to express the deification that he and the 


°* Westermann, op. cit. (see note 43 supra), p. 383. 

°° Homer, Iliad, II, 412; cf. Euripides, frag. 487: αἰθὴρ οἴκησις Διός; 
Epicharmus, frag. 265 (Kaibel). 

°° Cf. J. Burnet, op. cit. (see note 55 supra), pp. 126 ff. 
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Academy must have wished for their master at his death. Con- 
trasted with the other formulas it gains distinction by its terse 
expression of this notion of deification. But that it is an epi- 
graphic formula becomes probable if it is compared with other 
uses of the formula in the fourth and succeeding centuries. The 
use of κόλποις to express the tenderness of mother earth, the 
emphatic position of the name Πλάτωνος at the end of the verse, 
the absence of enjambement, and economy of expression dis- 
tinguish the poem. Employing formulas which were the common 
property of the epigrammatic art of the fourth century Speu- 
sippus modified them and created a fitting and distinctive epi- 
gram to express the reverence the Academy had for its god-like 


master. 


JAMES A. NOTOPOULOS. 


Trinity CoLLece, HartrorpD. 
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NOTES ON PAPYRI. 
1. P. bibl. univ. Giss., 50. 


In a recent publication of seven documents from Tebtunis? 
Miss Rosenberger has included as No. 50 a report from the 
sitologt of that village to the strategus of the Themistes and 
Polemon divisions of the Arsinoite nome. It purports to be an 
account of receipts on the second day of Phaophi in the year 
221 A.D., but the amounts were never entered. Between the 
body of the text and the closing date is a blank space sufficient 
for about fourteen lines of writing. More significant for Miss 
Rosenberger’s interpretation is the fact that the papyrus appears 
to have been discarded ; a wet sponge was drawn across the text, 
smearing but not obliterating it.2 The report was in effect can- 
celled, according to the view of the editor, because, except in 
unusual circumstances such as produced P. Tebt., II, 338, daily 
reports to the strategus did not come within the duties of a 
sitologus.* 

It is true that the literature of the subject does not mention 
reports of one day’s receipts, although it has familiarized us with 
reports covering five days, ten days (the Egyptian week), one 
month, four months, and one year.* Nevertheless, a papyrus 
of the late second century A.D., P. Lond., II, 439, p. 91 
(Berichtigungsliste, I, 249) is just such a report as P. bibl. 
univ. Giss., 50 was meant to be. It is even simpler in expression 
and gives no hint of unusual circumstances. Since these papyri 
preserve a kind of sitologus report which is still unfamiliar 
to students of the subject, I reproduce their texts here for 
comparison. 


1Grete Rosenberger, Griechische Verwaltungsurkunden von Tebtunis 
aus dem Anfang des dritten Jahrhunderts n. Chr. (Mitteilungen aus 
der Papyrussammlung der Giessener Universitiétsbibliothek, VI [Giessen, 
1939, “ Privatdruck, nicht im Buchhandel ”]). 

2 Ibid., p. 29. 

8 Ibid., p. 31. P. Tebdt., III, ii, 837 (177 B.C.) is a report of one day’s 
collections at Alabanthis, but the large amounts of grain received at that 
village by the σιτολογοῦντες τὸ περὶ τοὺς ἔξω τόπους σιτικὸν ἐργαστήριον 
suggest that the appearance of the sitologi αὖ Alabanthis in the month 
of Pharmouthi was limited to a single day. 

* P. Strassburg, I, p. 158; P. Theadelphia, p. 147; P. Berl. Leihgabe, 
p. 145; P. bibl. univ. Giss., VI, p. 31; P. Fouad, I, p. 148. 
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Giss. 
[Αὐρηλίῳ Σερηνίσκῳ τῷ | καὶ 
Ἑρμησίᾳ στρ(ατηγῷ) ᾿Αρσι(νοί- 
του) | Θεμίστου καὶ Πολ(έμω- 
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Lond. 


᾿Α[πολλωνίῳ( ?)] στρ[α(τηγῷ) 
᾿Αρσι(νοίτου) | ρκακλεί | [δου] 
μερίδ[ ο]ς | παρὰ Ὡρίωνος ᾿Αμ- 


μωνίου κ(αὶ) | μετόχων σιτο- 
λ(όγων) Νέστου | μεμετρήμε- 
θα τῇ ἃ τοῦ | [.... μηνὸς 


vos) pep [(δ(ων) | παρὰ [Α]ύρη- 
λίω[ν Π]φῳλί | wvos καὶ μετό- Ὁ 
χίων) σιτί ο]λ(όγων) | κώμης 
Τεπτύγεῳς  ἐμετρήθησαν 

piv | τῇ β τοῦ ὄντος μηνὸς | 
Φαῶφι τοῦ ἐνεστῶτος | ε (ἔτους) 


τοῦ ἐνεστῶτος | ... κ(αὶ) [εἰ- 
κοστοῦ] (ἔτους) Αὐρηλίου Κομ- 
μ[όδου] | ᾿Αντωνείνου Σεβαστοῦ 
(πυροῦ) (ἀρτάβα-ς)] ....¢ 
Regnal year, month, and day 


ἀπὸ γενήματος τοῦ | διεληλυθό- 
τος ὃ (ἔτους) μέτρῳ | δημοσίῳ 
ξυστῷ ὑπὲρ | Τεπτύνεως 

(Space of ca. 14 lines) 
Regnal year, month, and day 


As one can judge from the original edition, the London 
papyrus is, if anything, in a worse state than the one at Giessen. 
Kenyon reports that “‘ the exact year, as well as the name of the 
recipient of the certificate, is lost through the rubbing of the 
papyrus.”°® Was it also treated with a wet sponge? Was it dis- 
carded just like the Giessen papyrus? Probably not, since it 
differs in an important respect from the latter; it has the actual 
amount of grain received on the day in question. 

As the corrections recorded in the Berichtigungsliste and the 
Giessen text demonstrate, Kenyon mistook the nature of his 
document. It is not a “ certificate ” issued to a private person, 
but a report to the strategus on one day’s receipts. 

A third text of the same character is P. Aberdeen, 23 (171 
A. D.), in which sitologi announce to the strategus the collection 
of 20 artabas of wheat on the 28th of the month Hadrianus 
(= Choiak). The report was written on the same day. 


2. P. bibl. unw. Giss., 51. 


No. 51 in Miss Rosenberger’s little volume® is a regular 
monthly summary report from the sitologi of Tebtunis to the 
strategus of the Themistes and Polemon divisions of the Arsinoite 
nome. It covers the month of Mechir in the year 222 A.D. Its 


5 P. Lond., II, p. 91. δ See note 1 supra. 
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chief characteristic lies in its failure to report any receipts of 
grain for that month, presumably because there was none, while 
it does put on record a release of five artabas of wheat to a 
nauclerus attached to the grain administration of Alexandria. 
Since no grain was received in the granary during Mechir, it 
was sufficient to begin the report with a statement of the balance 
on hand from the preceding month, and for this purpose the 
body of the report is introduced, according to Miss Rosenberger’s 
reading, with the words ἐγυπύγρ(αφοι) ἐπὶ τόπων. It must be 
admitted, however, that even her careful note cannot justify this 
impossible phrase.? The papyrus must have ἐλυπογρ(αφήθησαν) 
ἐπὶ τόπων, 1. 6. ἐλοιπογρ(αφήθησαν) κτλ., “ carried over as balance 
on hand.” ὃ It is a common practice in the monthly reports to 
give the balance from the preceding month and add to it the 
receipts of the current month. No. 49, e.g., has the phrase in 
the form ἐλοιπ(ογραφήθησαν) ἐπὶ τόπου (Col. III recto, 1; cf. V 
recto, 2). The same idea is expressed repeatedly in the sitologus 
reports published by Kalén ὃ with the phrase ἐλοιπογραφήθησαν διὰ 
τοῦ προτέρου μηνός. No. 51 is different only in that there are 
no current credits to add to the balance of the preceding month. 
When the five artabas issued to the nauclerus are deducted from 
the balance of the preceding month, the balance carried over to 
the next month is described as Aour(ai) ἐπὶ τόπ(ων) ..., αἱ κ[αὶ] 
λοιπογρ(αφηθεῖσαι) εἰς τὸν ἑξῆς μῆνα (15-17) 


3. P. Cairo Boak, 30. 


No. 30 in Professor Boak’s series of early Byzantine papyri * 
contains two receipts for rent issued by Aurelia Ptolemas, a 
resident of Arsinoe, to Aurelius Isidorus, son of Ptolemaeus, 


7 Ibid., p. 35, note 8. 
8 On the common interchange of οἱ and v see Edwin Mayser, Grammatik 
der griech. Papyri aus der Ptolemderzeit, I (Leipzig, 1906), pp. 1107. 

®*Ture Kalén, Berliner Leihgabe griechischer Papyri (P. Berl. 
Leihgabe) (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1932, Filosofi, Sprakv. och 
Hist. Vetensk., 1). 

10 The passages can be traced readily through the index provided by 
Kalén, ibid., 8. v. λοιπογραφέω. 

11 For similar phraseology see No. 49, III recto, 5; V recto, 6. 

12 A. E. R. Boak, “ Early Byzantine Papyri from the Cairo Museum,” 
Etudes de Papyrologie, V (1939), pp. 114 ff. The present note on No. 30 
is published with the generous codperation of the editor, Professor Boak. 
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who has leased land from her at Karanis. The earlier receipt, 
which dates in 314 A. D., is no less commonplace in its language 
than the later, which belongs in the following year, apart from a 
single phrase, πληρησούσηΪ ς τ]ῆς μισθώσεως (5-6). The editor has 
translated this phrase ** with the words “the lease having lapsed,” 
and so interprets it in his introduction.‘* In consequence, he 
is compelled to assume that “the lease must have been renewed, 
and since nothing is said of its having lapsed again we may 
assume that it was still in force when the second receipt was 
issued.” 

The supposed participle πληρησούσης is of course an impossible 
form. Numerous other receipts show that a pause is required 
after πληρησ = πλήρης, Which is indeclinable and marks the rent 
as paid in full. We should render “I have received from you 
the rent . .., nine artabas of wheat, in full.” In line 18 of 
the second receipt πλήρης is used in exactly this way, and the same 
usage occurs in P. Cairo Boak, 3, 10; 6, 7; 7, 8; 16, 12; and 
18. 

In No. 30 πλήρης stands on a line by itself. It remains to 
decide what is to be made of oven[s τ]ῆς μισθώσεως, which stands 
at the beginning of the following line. To regard the text as 
complete and equate ovoys with οὔσης weights the copula with 
more meaning than it can bear. Doubtless the scribe has been 
guilty of an omission, and we should understand <kvpias 
pevdovon|s τ]ῆς μισθώσεως,15 “the lease remaining in force.” 17 
As a rule, the order of words is slightly different—pevovons κυρίας 
τῆς μισθώσεως, as in P. Mich., III, 195, 25 and 199, 25f. The 
latter documents are also receipts for rent. The order of words, 
however, illustrated by the proposed reconstruction of P. Cairo 
Boak, 30 is equally good. P. Flor., 46 (= Mitteis, Chresto- 
mathie 185), 20 has κυρίων μενόντων ὧν ἔχομεν . . . ἄλλων γραμμάτων. 


18 Tbid., p. 117. 
14 Thid., p. 114. 
15 For numerous other examples see F. Preisigke, Wérterbuch der 

griech. Papyrusurkunden, 8. v. πλήρης. 

16 This phraseology is standard in contracts; cf. Preisigke, Wérter- 
buch, 8. v. μένω. 

17 Professor Boak has been kind enough to reéxamine his photograph 
of the papyrus at my request and has assured me that his transcript 
faithfully represents the text of the papyrus. 

18 For the sake of clarity I omit the editorial punctuation. 
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4, P. Mich., Inv. 5766. 


Some time ago H. C. Youtie published this small roll, which 
records payments of various kinds made by a certain Satabous 
and three members of his household over a period of several 
years.7® On, the verso of the roll are two receipts, of which the 
editto princeps raises a number of questions. In order to avoid 
explanations which would necessarily be involved and technical, 
the text is reproduced here. 


Col. II, verso. 
Hand 8 [(érovs) —— Αὐτοκράτορος K ]afcapos N[épova Tpa—] 
[raved Σεβαστοῦ Tep Δ[ακικοῦ] 
Πα[ρθικο]ῦ ) ᾷ διᾳ(γέγραφε) Πνεφερῶς [τοῦ Sara] βοῦτο[ς] 
ὑπ(ὲρ) δί----Ἴᾳ΄ xopa* τοῦ αὐτοῦ ὃ (ἔτους) Καρανίδ (ος) ἀρο(υρῶν) [β] 
(ἀρουρῶν) β. 
Col. VII, verso. ) 
Hand 9 (ἔτους) ἑβδόμου Αὐτοκράτορος Καίσαρος 
Δομιτιανοῦ Σεβαστοῦ Γερμανικοῦ 
μη(νὸς) Καισαρείου κ΄ διαγε(γράφασι) SaraBois 
Ινεφερῶτος καὶ Πνεφερῶς υἱὸς καὶ 
ὃ ΣΞαραπᾶς Σαραπᾶτος ὑπὲρ Καρανίδ(ος) 
ξυτηρᾶς <<Kapavidos>> τοῦ αὐτοῦ £ (ἔτους) 
δραχ(μὰς) πέντε, (γίνονται) (δραχμαὶ) ε. Κάστ(ωρ) σεση(μείωμαι). 


Lines 1 and 2 of Col. II, verso, identify the emperor by whom 
the receipt is dated as Trajan and the phrase τοῦ αὐτοῦ ὃ (ἔτους), | 
introduced with some reservation into line 4,29 would fix the date 
in 100/101 A.D. This, however, is inconsistent with the sup- 
posed use of Παίρθικο ] in line 3, since Trajan did not acquire 
the title Parthicus until 116 A. D.”* 

The most serious defect in Youtie’s text is to be found in line 
4, where the payment is said to be ὑπ(ὲρ) 8[-—]a% xopa*. The 


19 H. C. Youtie, “ Family συντάξιμον Records from Karanis,” Aegyptus, 

XIII (1933), pp. 569-579. j 
30 Tbid., p. 578, note 4. 1 
21 René Cagnat, Cours d’épigraphie latine (Paris, 1914), p. 193, note 

2, observes that a few inscriptions use the title as early as 114, but in | 

Egypt there is no evidence for it before 116. Preisigke, Wérterbuch, 

III, p. 48, 1. 27, dates P. Oxy., XII, 1454, in 101/2, but that text really 

belongs to the 20th year of Trajan. 
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editor’s note advances the more than doubtful view that this text 
may be the remains of ὑπ(ὲρ) δ ρ]άσ(σεσθαι) κοράκ (ων), which 
would be a charge for the protection of crops against crows. 
Naturally no student of Egyptian taxation has accepted this 
suggestion. A. C. Johnson writes that “the nature of the charge 
is unknown,” 22 while 8. L. Wallace records the reading and the 
proposed expansion among the uncertain or unexplained taxes.”* 

Finally, the amount of the payment appears not to be given in 
the receipt on Col. II, verso, and Youtie therefore supposed that 
the text was incomplete.** The new readings, which have been 
obtained by Pearl, will be seen to eliminate this erroneous 
conclusion. 

On Col. VII, verso, is a receipt for payment of the beer tax. 
The text of lines 5-6 presents a useless repetition of Kapavidos in 
the phrase ὑπὲρ Kapavid(os) furnpas <<Kapavidos>>, where one 
might suspect the presence of ὑπὲρ Καρανίδ(ος) ξυτηρᾶς κατ᾽ ἄνδρα 
or even ὑπὲρ κατ᾽ avd(pa) Lurnpas Kapavidos. 

A reéxamination of the papyrus has resolved most of these 
difficulties. The new text of Col. II, verso, is given here as a 
prelude to discussion. 


Hand 8 [(érovs) . Αὐτοκράτορος K]aicapos N[€pova Tpa—] 
[vavod Σεβαστοῦ Tep|pavxov . [+ 8] 
Ta[3-4]..  διᾳ(γέγραφε) Πνεφερῶς τ[ οὔ] ΣαᾳταβοῦτοΪ ς] 
ὑπ(ὲρ) 8[play(parnyias) καὶ σακ(κηγίας) τοῦ αὐτοῦ. (ἔτους) 
ὃ (ἀρουρῶν) β. 


In line 4, G is infinitely superior to δ as a reading of the 
number of the year, but y is also possible. At any rate, 
whether the old or the new reading be in question, Youtie’s 
Πα[ρθικο]ῦ in line 3 must be abandoned since that title was 
not in general use before 116.*° In its place we have looked 
for the name of a month. While the traces after Παΐ appear 


224, C. Johnson, Roman Egypt to the Reign of Diocletian (An 
Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, II, ed. by Tenney Frank [Baltimore, 
1936]), p. 556. 

238, L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian 
(Princeton Univ. Studies in Papyrology, No. 2, ed. by A. C. Johnson 
[Princeton, 1938]), p. 354. 

24 Youtie, op. cit., pp. 572, 578 (notes 4-5). 

25 See note 21 supra. 
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not to justify Πα[ρμοῦ]θι ζ 36 the shorter Πα[ῦἠνι G does not 
fill the space. Only Παἰ[χὼ]ν (ἃ is left as a possibility, and if 
the maximum space is allowed for each letter, the restoration 
fits the lacuna and the dotted letters can be reconciled reasonably 
well with the remnants of ink on the papyrus. 

With the rejection of Ia[p@xo]é the justification for reading 
A(axcxov) at the end of line 2 is removed.?* The traces are 
very slight, and if the letter was 8, the bottom stroke is entirely 
gone. What remains may equally well be part of μ, and this 
suggests μ[ηνός, an ideal conclusion of line 2 since line 3 now 
begins with the name of a month. 

The new reading of line 4 reveals the charges as paid for 
dragmategia and saccegia, fees levied for the transport of sheaves 
from the fields to the threshing floor and sacks of grain from 
the threshing floor to the granary.?* Contrary to Youtie’s 
original view that the receipt was left incomplete,”® we now see 
that the amount of the payment was not entered because it was 
unnecessary. The phrase ὑπ(ὲρ) dpo(vpov) [8B], (ἀρουρῶν) B 
shows that the charges were assessed on two arouras of govern- 
ment land cultivated by Pnepheros.*° The dragmategia and 
saccegia were regularly assessed on the basis of acreage.*t Hence, 
the statement that the payment was made on two arouras was 
sufficient, and the actual amount of the payment in grain or 
money was not essential. 

The editio princeps of Col. VII, verso, is reliable except in 
lines 5 and 6. The new reading of 5 replaces Kapavid(os) with 
κατ᾽ avd(pa), and thus we are enabled to retain Kapavidos in 6. 
The text of these lines now runs as follows: 


Σαραπᾶς Σαραπᾶτος ὑπὲρ κατ᾽ avd (pa) 
ζυτηρᾶς Καρανίδος τοῦ αὐτοῦ £ (ἔτους) 


Because the three men to whom the receipt was issued made a 
payment for the beer tax, Youtie supposed that they must have 


26 For Παρμοῦθι as a variant of Φαρμοῦθι see Preisigke, Wérterbuch, 
III, p. 8, s. v. Φαρμοῦθι. 

27 Youtie, op. cit., p. 578, note 2. 

28 Wallace, op. cit., pp. 33-35. 2° See note 24 supra. 

80 Johnson, op. cit., p. 556, had already recognized that the tax in the 
Michigan papyrus was assessed at a fixed rate per aroura. 

31 Michael Rostowzew, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, III (1906), p. 
215; Kalén, P. Berl. Leihgabe, p. 111; Wallace, op. cit., p. 34. 
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been brewers. This assumption is based on an identification of 
the ζυτηρά and the charge on ζυτοποιία, but the factors which 
determined liability to the ζυτηρὰ κατ᾽ ἄνδρα remain obscure. So 
far as our present knowledge goes, Satabous and his associates 
are as likely to have been consumers as producers, and to be 
paying the ζυτηρὰ κατ᾽ ἄνδρα without being brewers at all. In 
the Ptolemaic period the fvrnpa κατ᾽ ἄνδρα seemingly was col- 
lected as a true consumers’ tax in a system of monopoly control 
of industry, but current opinion holds that the same tax in the 
Roman period was probably assessed on each household in the 
manner of a capitation tax in order to avoid loss of revenue from 


home brewing.** 
5. P. Groningen, ἢ. 


The University of Groningen possesses a small collection of 
papyri, the more important of which have been edited by Profes- 
sor Roos.** Of these, No. 7 is a fragmentary roll of payments 
by a certain Eudaemon, son of Hermes, to the account of an 
unidentified tax. In order to restrict discussion of the text to 
essentials, we give Roos’ text at this point.*4 


διέϊγραψε Ἐὐῤδαίμων ρμοῦ 


Φαμενὼθ δραχ(μὰς) δέκα ἕξ, (γίνονται) (δραχμαὶ) ἐᾷ, Φαρμοῦ(θι) δρα(χμὰς) 
ὀκτώ, (yiv.) (Sp.) η, Παχὼν [ἄλλας δραχ(μὰς) τέσσαρες, (γίν.) (δρ.) κη. 


τετρα [κ[ ἰσχιλίας διακοσίας ἴκοσι ὀκτώ, (γίν.) (δρ.) Δσκη 


1. (Sp.) ιβ ἔγρ(αφον) δραχ(μὰς) τέσσαρες, (γίν.) 
(δρ.) Δ, Ἐπεὶφ xy 


ὀκτώ, (yiv.) (8p.) η. 


32 Ulrich Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, I (Leipzig-Berlin, 1899), pp. 
369-373; Theodor Reil, Beitrége zur Kenntniss des Gewerbes im 
hellenist. Agypten (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 167-169; Johnson, op. cit., pp. 
327, 563 f£.; Wallace, op. cit., p. 187; Leiv Amundsen, O. Oslo, 12, com- 
mentary; Claire Préaux, L’Economie royale des Lagides (Brussels, 
1939), p. 157. 

33 A. 6. Roos, Papyri Groninganae. Griechische Papyri der Uni- 
versititsbibliothek zu Groningen nebst zwei Papyri der Universitdts- 
bibliothek zu Amsterdam (Verhandelingen der koninklijke Akademie 
van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde, nieuwe Reeks, 
Deel XXXII, No. 4 [Amsterdam, 1933]). 

84 Out of respect for the non-specialist reader as much as for typo- 
graphical convenience, symbols retained by Roos in his printed text are 
here represented by their obvious resolutions. This expansion of the 
text has made it impossible to reproduce, as Roos has done, the vertical 
straightness of the break on the left side. 
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The juxtaposition of relatively small sums like 4, 8, 12, 16, 
and 28 dr. (ll. 2, 3, 5, 6) and the disproportionately large sum 
of 4228 dr. (1. 4) is very strange.** Equally striking is éyp(adov) 
in line 5, which is surely meaningless in this context. Our 
revised text, based on the photographic facsimile on Plate II of 
Roos’ edition, removes these difficulties. 


date 35 δι]έγραψε Εὐδαίμων Ἑ, ρμοῦ 


tax Spax(pas) δέκ]α ἕξ, (γίνονται) (δραχμαὶ) 1S, Dap (poi) 


KS" Spax (pas) 


ὃ τέσσαρες,"5 ὁμ(οίως) ] ἄλλας Spax(pas) τέσσαρες, (yiv.) (δρ.) 
date Spalx (pas) [τ]έφσαρες ὀβολοὺς ἴκοσι ὀκτώ, (yiv.) 


(δρ.) ὃ (68.) xn, 


date amount 1.32  (8p.) ιβ, Κη δραχ(μὰς) τέσσαρες, (yiv.) 


(δρ.) ὃ, Ἐπεϊφ xn 


[ amount date 1 Spax(pas) ὀκτώ, (γίν.) (8p.) η. 


From the large sum which he read in line 4 Roos concluded 
that this text gave information concerning the payments of a 
number of persons. In fact it is simply a receipt in which is 
recorded a series of partial payments by HEudaemon, son of 
Hermes. The total of the preserved payments is approximately 
76 dr., but the record of one payment is lost at the beginning of 
line 6. The total, then, was at least 80 αὐ." Payments attain- 
ing so high a figure naturally suggest some type of χειρωνάξιον, 
or trade tax.*4 The name of the tax, however, is lost. 


36 Τῃ 1, 5 also Roos prints A as if for 4000, but since this is equated 
with δραχμὰς) τέσσαρες, it is probably a typographical error. 

36 The suggested distribution of the lost elements in the lacunae follows 
the general plan of Fayim receipts. Cf., e.g., P. Fayitim, 45. 

87G is very doubtful. 38 For the spelling see ἔκοσι in 1. 4. 

89 For -es as an accusative ending see τέσσαρες in ll. 3 and 5. 

40 With the use of ὁμοίως ἄλλας and the drawing of a single total for 
the two preceding instalments, cf. P. Aberdeen, 27, 18-21. 

41 Measured by the restoration in 1. 3, the space is rather long for 
Παχών or Παῦνι followed by the number of a day. Either the name of 
the month was broadly written or ὁμ(οίως) was not used in 1. 3. 

42 Spay (mas) δώδεκα,] (γίνονται) (δραχμαὶ) «8 is expected, but we have 
not been able to reconcile the writing with the symbol for γίνονται or 
with a combination of a plus the symbol. 

43 The sums preserved are expressed in terms of tetradrachms, 
44 Wallace, op. cit., chap. XII, especially pp. 196, 212. 
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The papyrus tells us very little in its present state, but the 
recovery of the lost portion *® would provide the name of the tax 
and give value to its information regarding the annual rate of 
payment. If and when the missing fragment is found, our 
improved text ought to facilitate the work of the editor in identi- 
fying it with P. Groningen, 7. 


6. P. Groningen, 2. 


No. 2 in the volume of papyri edited by Roos ** is a πορεία 
πρὸς ἐπίσκεψιν ἀβρόχου γῆς, a Summary record prepared in con- 
nection with the annual inspection of uninundated land.*7 The 
writer of the report is the amphodogrammateus of Bacchias and 
Hephaistias and of the plain of Herakleia. The surviving frag- 
ment, a portion of one column, concerns only Bacchias. 

In Roos’ transcript the area of crown and temple land plus the 
estate of Philodamus is 70,600 79/128 arouras. Of this total, 
crown land alone comprises 30,461 1/64 arouras.** These figures 
are astonishing when compared with the known areas of other 
villages in the Fayim and elsewhere,*® for the average village 
seldom controls more than 5000 arouras.®°° Furthermore, a 
village of such extent is not compatible with the 180,000 arouras 
given by P. Petrie, III, 75 as the area of an entire nomarchy or 


45 The left edge of the surviving fragment is so straight as to give the 
impression that the break is recent; but a photograph, of course, does 
not provide a reliable basis for a judgment of this kind. 

46 See note 33 supra. 

“τ Roos, op. cit., pp. 3 f., sketches briefly the place of the πορεία in the 
system of inspection and verification of uninundated land. Cf. L. Mitteis 
and U. Wilcken, Grundziige u. Chrestomathie d. Papyruskunde, I, ii, No. 
236, introd.; A. Déléage, “ Les cadastres antiques jusqu’a Dioclétien,” 
Btudes de papyrologie, II (1934), pp. 115 ff. 

*8 With Roos’ text cf. his remarks, ibid., p. 6. 

4 Fayim: Ptolemais Nea 39241/16 ar., P. Bouriant, p. 141; Hiera 
Nesos 4061 23/32 ar., ibid.; Kerkeosiris 4700 ar., P. Tebtunis, I, 60, 3; 
Theadelphia 5283 49/64 ar. plus usiac land of unknown area, P. Berl. 
Leihgabe, p. 112. Apollonopolite nome: Naboé 7075 19/32 ar., P. Giessen, 
III, p. 30. 

50 Τῷ is interesting to note that the total area of the five localities 
within the jurisdiction of the κωμογραμματεὺς ‘Iepas καὶ ἄλλων κωμῶν--- 
Hiera Nesos, the drymos of H, N., the drymos of Kerkeésis, Ptolemais 
Nea, and the epoikion of Perkeésis—was only 12,457 51/64 ar. (P. 
Bouriant, p. 141). 
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meris of the Arsinoite nome in the third century Β. Ο. Of 
several scholars who have commented on this papyrus, only Karl 
Schmidt perceived this difficulty and attempted to surmount it 
with a new reading of the numerals.*? The amounts that he 
proposed to substitute are one-sixth as large as those read by 
Roos, but an examination of the plate which accompanies Roos’ 
edition has shown that not even these are acceptable. 

We present a revision of the text made from the photogravhic 
facsimile. The first five lines are accurately transcribed by 
Roos and are not reproduced here. For the significant differences 
from Roos’ text in lines 7-9, apart from the numerals, the reader 
may consult the footnotes. In lines 10 ff. the readings are so 
greatly changed that citation of the original edition serves no 
useful purpose. 


βασιλ(ικῆς) γῆς καὶ τῆς ἀἄλ(λης) τῆς ἐν ἐκφο(ρίοις) σὺν ἱερα(τικῆς) °° 
καὶ Φιζλοσδ(αμιανῆς) 
οὐσί(ας) (ἄρουραι) "By (ἥμισυ) tS AB ἕδ ρκη ὧν 
βασιλ(ικῆς) γῆς (ἄρουραι) ᾿Αυξδ ξδ΄ ὧν τὸ... ἀν(ὰ) (πυροῦ ἀρτάβας) 
8 (τέταρτον) KS v κρι- 
θ[ ἧς] . 55 (τέταρτον) ηιβυ (ἄρουραι) υ[.. νὰ ἀν(ὰ) (πυροῦ dpraBas) 
ε x ψν κριθ(ῆς) Spolé(ws) | 
(ἄρουραι) κ, ἀν(ὰ) (πυροῦ ἀρτάβας) ὃ π κρ[ιθῆς] 
ἀν(ὰ) (πυροῦ ἀρτάβας) 
κριθῆς ὁμοί(ως) siete υμβ ...[.], ἀν(ὰ) (πυροῦ ἀρτάβας) y Kd μὴ 
(ἀρουραι) ta ἐδ, dv(a&) (πυροῦ dpraBas) Ὑ (τέταρτον) « 
kpt[....] (ἄρουραι) π΄. . ἡ [ρ]κη, ἀν(ὰ) (πυροῦ 
ἀρτάβας) 


51 Michael Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate in the Third Century B.C. 
(Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, No. 6 [Madison, 
1922]), pp. 155f.; Michael Schnebel, Landwirtschaft im _ hellenist. 
Aegypten (Miinch. Beitr. z. Papyrusf. αἰ. antik. Rechtsgesch., VII 
[Munich, 1925]), p. 95. 

52 Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, CXCVII (1935), p. 312. 

58 Ibid. Roos has r7<s> σὺν ἐκεί(νηι) ...... 

54 Roos has καὶ εφιδί ). With our reading cf, P. Bouriant, 42, 6-7. 

5° Roos has τὸ kar... ; Schmidt τὸ καθέν. An expression describing the 
itemization which ΡΩΝ is required, but we are unable to support 
either Roos or Schmidt. 

56 The remnant may belong to G or to an artaba sign. 
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xpO(jjs) ὁμοί(ως) (ἄρουρα) a (ἥμισυ) XB, ἀν(ὰ) (πυροῦ ἀρτάβας) 
(ἄρουραι) ε, ἀν(ὰ) [..... i. 
15 xa.ap..°” (ἄρουραι) xn (ἥμισυ ?) (τέταρτον ?) 7 ρκη, ..[ 
(ἄρουραι) ρμξ (τέταρτον) 1G, ἀν(ὰ) (πυροῦ ἀρτάβας) (ἥμισυ 3) μη π..... [ 
[. (ἄρουραι) ta, αν... 


1.1 


This report in conformity with its title, πορεία πρὸς ἐπίσκεψιν 
aBpoxov γῆς (1.3), covers 2600 79/128 arouras of land which 
have not enjoyed the benefits of the annual inundation. Of 
these, 1464 1/64 arouras are designated as crown land and are 
subdivided into rent groups. The Groningen papyrus does not 
repeat the word aBpoxos where it might be expected before the 
total in line 8, but the parallel document, P. bibl. univ. Giss., 52, 
not only uses the same title, πορεία πρὸς ἐπίσκεψιν ἀβρόχου γῆς 
(1. 3), but also repeats the significant word before the total area 
in line 6. Another difference is more striking. Whereas the 
Giessen text appears to get under way with a statement of the 
total area of uninundated land at Tebtunis, P. Groningen, 2 in 
its present fragmentary state reports only that which is crown 
land or is associated administratively with crown land. Such 
information as subsequent columns may have contained regard- 
ing other categories, e.g., προσοδική, ἰδιωτική, and the οὐσίαι, 
is lost to us. 


ἡ, Ρ. 8. 4. Athen., 51. 


In a large volume of papyri published in a luxurious form and 
with excellent taste under the auspices of the Academy of Science 
of Athens,®* Professor Petropoulos has included a number of 
texts which are of interest to the student of Egyptian taxation. 
Of these, No. 51 has on its recto a series of three columns cover- 
ing the payments of a certain Mystharion for syntazimon of the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth years of Vespasian. 

Col. III as it now stands in the editor’s transcript raises a 
problem. In the lacuna at the end of line 21 the editor has 
restored a payment of 12 drachmas, thus bringing the total for 
the year at that point to 44 drachmas. Line 22 begins with a 


Roos reads xarap.... 

581, A. Πετρόπουλος, Πάπυροι τῆς ἐν ᾿Αθήναις ᾿Αρχαιολογικῆς Ἑταιρείας 
(Papyri Societatis Archaeologicae Atheniensis) (Πραγματεῖαι τῆς ᾿Ακαδη- 
μίας ᾿Αθηνῶν, I [ἐν ᾿Αθήναις, 1939]). 
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payment of 6 drachmas 5 obols, and this is followed by two 
instalments which yield a total of 12 drachmas.*® Since 44 
drachmas with or without an extra 6 chalkoi is the normal annual 
rate of syntazimon in the Faytim,® the editor is rightly puzzled 
by the additional payments.** The clue to the difficulty lies in 
the coincidence of amount between the restoration in line 21 and 
the last two instalments; both are 12 drachmas. In the printed 
text the restoration is immediately followed by a payment of 
6 drachmas 5 obols, but a glance at Plate XVIII at the end of 
the volume leaves no doubt that the amount is 6 drachmas 4 
obols, which is the normal rate of dike tax.®* If the editor’s 
restoration is expunged and χωματικοῦ substituted, Col. IIT pre- 
sents no novelties. In the course of the year, according to this 
receipt, Mystharion paid 44 dr. for syntaximon and 6 dr. 4 ob. 
for the dike tax. Lines 21-23 run as follows in the revised 
text : 58 


Tepp.(avxeiov) . ξ (δραχμὰς) ὀκτώι, γ(ίνονται) (δραχμαὶ) ἡ, Παῦνι. £ 
[χωματικοῦ] 

τοῦ αὐτοῦ (ἔτους) (δραχμὰς) ἕξ (τετρώβολον), γ(ίνονται) (δραχμαὶ) ἃ 
(τετρώβολον), [ Ἐ]πεὶφ. ὃ [ (δραχμὰς) ὀκτώι,] 

γ(ίνονται) (δραχμαὶ) ἡ, Ἐπεὶφ. te (δραχμὰς) τέσσα ρ]ες, γ(ίνονται) 
(δραχμαὶ) ὃ. 

Col. II, 8-14, records the payment in six instalments of 44 dr. 
for syntarimon,** and in line 15, according to the printed text, 
Mystharion is credited with payment of a fourth share of the 
dike tax. Study of Plate XVIII, however, has revealed that 
the true text is not concerned with dike tax at all. Lines 14-15 
are to be read thus: 


[γ(ίνονται) (δραχμαὶ) ] δ΄, Ἐπεὶφ. β΄ (δραχμὰς) ὀκτώι, γίνονται) 
(δραχμαὶ) ή, Καισαρείου 
ον. Δ (ἡμιωβέλιον) (δίχαλκον), ὑι(κῆς) μία (ὀβολὸς εἷς). 


59 Cf. the table of payments compiled by Petropoulos, ibid., p. 374. 

60 Cf. the excellent summary of the evidence by Petropoulos, who also 
gives the pertinent references, ibid., pp. 373, 375 f. 

[bid., p. 376. 62 Wallace, op. cit., pp. 140 f. 

63 A few minor corrections are included without comment. The right 
ends of the lines cannot be checked on the plate; it is evident that a 
small piece of papyrus was lost after the editor’s transcript was made 
and before the photograph was taken. 

δ. See note 59 supra. 6° Cf. Πετρόπουλος, op, cit., p. 376. 
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Mystharion, then, paid 44 dr. 6 ch. for syntarimon © and 1 dr. 
1 ob. for the pig tax * in the ninth year. 

Col. I records a total of 44 dr. for syntaximon,® but at the 
beginning of line 5 there appears to be a superfluous entry tran- 
scribed by the editor as ¢.[...]u a. Here again the published 
photograph exhibits the usual payment for the pig tax. Follow- 
ing the lacuna, pia (ὀβολὸς eis) can be read with certainty. If 
the line really begins with ¢, as it seems to, the payment for 
the pig tax was made on a date in Φαρμοῦθι subsequent to the date 
of the preceding payment.®° 

The foregoing discussion necessitates certain changes in the 
table of payments which Petropoulos provides on p. 374. In the 
receipt of the eighth year of Vespasian, the new reading credits 
Mystharion with 44 dr. for syntaximon and 1 dr. 1 ob. for the pig 
tax; in the ninth year, with 44 dr. 6 ch. for syntazimon and 1 dr. 
1 ob. for the pig tax; in the tenth year, with 44 dr. for syntaz- 
mon and 6 dr. 4 ob. for the dike tax. 

Comparison of the editor’s transcript with the plate reveals a 
number of minor errors,’® but these do not affect the bearing 
of the receipts. Attention may be called, however, to Col. III, 
20, where μετὰ Ad(yov) . [(δραχμὰς) τέσσ]αρες is not acceptable. 
The symbol for drachma stands just to the left of the lacuna, 
and a date precedes it. Before that there is no clear formation 
of letters. A faithful transcript would be ..( ) γ᾽ (δραχμὰς) 
[τέσσ]αρες : the number of the day may be A rather ‘than γ. 


Hersert Οὐ. YOuUTIE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. Orsamus M. PEARL. 


°° See note 60 supra. 537 Wallace, op. cit., p. 144. ° See note 59 supra. 

*°The date of the preceding payment is given by the editor as 
Φαρμο(ῦθι) κε, but the number of the day is not correct. The name of 
the month is followed by u, which is surely part of the abbreviation μ', 
as in line 6, probably to be interpreted μ(ετὰ λόγον). The editor deals 
briefly with the abbreviation on p. 378, but the best treatment of the 
subject to date is by Westermann and Keyes in P. Columbia, II, pp. 42- 
56. After the mutilated abbreviation stands an even more mutilated 
numeral, the number of the day, for which we hesitate to venture a 
guess from the photograph. 

70K. g., at the beginning of Cols. I and II the editor places both the 
angular symbol for érovs and the word érovs itself. This is clearly a 
misunderstanding of the large, ornamental epsilon which is frequently 
used at the beginning of a text. Cf. Plates XII and XIX in the same 


volume. 


A NEW PROGRAM FOR THE TEACHING OF LITERARY 
HISTORY. 


To Paul Friedlander on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday: 
March 21, 1942. 


A book of good will and noble intent has appeared * which is 
intended to reform the teaching of literary history in American 
colleges and universities. The importance and sincerity of pur- 
pose of this book make “a mere review ” of it inappropriate, and 
I have been asked instead to present in the form of an article my 
reflections on the questions which it raises. I submit these reflec- 
tions particularly to scholars in classical philology, since this is 
the oldest and most matured of the various branches of philology, 
and this I do with the greater pleasure, since it affords me the 
opportunity of dedicating this paper to one who is a past master 
in the interpretation of ancient texts, who knows the secret of 
weaving together into an artistic tissue, itself comparable to the 
works of art on which he comments, the many threads of his 
immense learning, whether this be of a literary, historical, 
archaeological, or philosophical nature. 

In this book which I wish to discuss, there has been worked 
out, by philologians who are also φιλόμουσοι, ἃ “ rationale” of 
literary scholarship intended as a reform program of a human- 
istic type for American university graduate work in philology. 
Pointing out, sometimes in scorching terms, the deficiencies of 
existent practice, the authors outline an ideal of philological 
training, in which all five collaborators basically agree, though 
the emphasis of each may vary in the details. In the opinion 


* Norman Foerster, John C. McGalliard, René Wellek, Austin Warren, 
Wilbur L. Schramm, Literary Scholarship, its Aims and Methods. 
Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. viii 
+ 269. 

1In view of the essential unity of their aims it would be unfair to 
dwell on certain contradictions between the collaborators—such as the 
puristic approach of Wellek, on the one hand, who fears that in 
accepting subjects of Kulturgeschichte as contributions to literary his- 
tory “the study of everything connected with the history of civilization 
may crowd out strictly literary studies” (p. 109), and the more eclectic 
attitude of Warren, on the other, who is more liberal in delimiting the 
field of literary criticism: “ There is, one is tempted to say, no kind of 
learning a critic cannot use if his learning does not overbalance his 
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of this group, combined instruction in language, literary history, 
literary criticism, and creative writing (the last two of which, 
according to our authors, are new additions to the current cur- 
riculum) is the sine qua non program from which no single unit 
can be omitted without causing the collapse of the whole. 
Norman Foerster outlines the “programmatic” program, and 
the four subsequent articles are devoted to working out in more 
detail the four branches of this teaching. 

Of the two new disciplines to be included in this program, 
everyone must welcome the acceptance of literary criticism on 
an equal level with literary history: literary scholarship, con- 
ceived only historico-relatively and involving no application of 
canons of taste, becomes nonsensical (in Germany the adoption 
of the more comprehensive term Literaturwissenschaft in the 
place of the former Literaturgeschichte testifies to the same trend 
of thought). As for creative writing, the inclusion of such a 
subject within literary scholarship must appear surprising to any 
educatér of philologists versed in the academic procedure of 
other countries, where such a practice is unknown, save in 
Catholic theological faculties. In view of the present situation 
of American education, it may indeed be a sound policy for the 
colleges to repair the damage wrought by the criminal neglect 
in high schools of the art of composition. But I am puzzled by 
the proposal to install, on the same level with the three disct- 
plines of language, literary history, and literary criticism, a 
pedagogical device intended to stimulate the study and under- 
standing of these disciplines; in this way the authors disregard 
the clear-cut distinction that has always existed between fields 
and methods, between scholarship and applied science—between 
the increase of knowledge which is the millennial purpose of the 
universitas litterarum, and training of skills which belongs to 
the technical schools and “academies.” There is, of course, no 
limit to the number of incidental training courses which, depend- 


taste and his judgment”; it would be petty chicanery also to emphasize 
that McGalliard’s article on “language” is more a factual picture of 
the situation of today in linguistics (coupled with exhortation to the 
literary scholar to interest himself in such studies) than a plan for the 
future of teaching and research in linguistics, whereas the other collabo- 
rators deal more with the future they envisage than with the present 
away from which they want to move. 
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ing on individual, social, local, and national needs, might be 
profitably included in a philological program; and I could 
imagine, in the situation of today, still other obligations equally 
important for the young philologist—for example, a convivium 
with selected representatives of various nationalities: if students 
in Romance were given the opportunity of mingling with young 
French, Italian, Spanish intellectuals, they would not only 
manage to learn the foreign languages in a less pitiful way than 
through the teaching administered by half-prepared graduates, 
but they would also become imbued with the spirit and the civili- 
zation of other countries (and some of this same polyglotism 
would do no harm to students in English, who should see their 
own literature and civilization in its proper relation, and rela- 
tivity, to other literatures and civilizations). Yet I would not 
pretend that “ contact with foreigners ” should be included on an 
equal level with the discipline of the curriculum of the American 
university. The program of the University should be a supra- 
temporal (as it generally is a supra-national) one: it should not 
be dependent on the particular oscillations of the educational 
situation at any one time; the University program should be 
and remain “ eternal ” *—whereas in the methods of teaching it 
is fitting that there be the continual flux and reflux of life. 
Furthermore, ir spite of the alluring colors with which 
Schramm depicts the convivium of philologists and writers as 
another Abbaye de Théléme or Pontigny, I wonder if the blur- 
ring of the lines of demarcation between philologist and writer 
(poet) would not in the end lead to a confusion of the different 
training to which the two groups must be subjected. Whereas 
the poet uses books (and life) as stimulants in order to express 
himself overtly, directly, there is a latent lyricism in the scholar: 
the scholar in philology, it seems to me, is a man given to con- 


2The authors have little to say about the fact that, of this eternal 
program of an ideal University, the unifying centre today is missing: 
in the past it was philosophy which served as the unifying factor among 
the different sciences. A vestige of this situation remains to us in the 
(anachronistic) term “ Faculty of Philosophy ”—but this today is only 
so many words. Our authors definitely see unification more in the poetic 
than in the philosophic; but should there not be a deeper pondering of 
the relationship of the two, to the end that the poetic would unify 
literary scholarship, but literary scholarship, together with other 
sciences, should be grouped around philosophy? 
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cealing his enthusiasms and his beliefs behind scholarly material ; 
with dignified modesty, elusive reserve, and the essential chastity 
of the “ philological poet ” he rejects the directly lyrical way of 
expressing his emotions, interposing between himself and his 
reader the weight of his materials. He is the opposite of the 
pure poet who “ gives to airy nothing / A local habitation and a 
name”; he extracts the “airy nothings” of general ideas from 
local (and temporal) data. While the great philologist is surely 
not a man “ with loads of learned lumber in his head,” still he 
has need of “loads of learned lumber ”—over which his soul 
must triumph. And the encouragement of this “ indirect 
lyricism,” of which all the great philologists have been possessed 
(Jakob Grimm, Gaston Paris, Menéndez Pidal) calls for a 
training different from that which is essential to the “ poet.” * 

Moreover, as concerns the proper training for the true poet: 
perhaps an officially enjoined poetic program is not really de- 
sirable. The poetic behavior must perhaps ever be a reaction of 
protest against the world—a world ever led by utilitarian 
motives: the situation of the young poet, forced to leave college 
because there is no place for him there, though pathetic whenever 
it happens (and how often has it not happened in all countries !), 
is, after all, salutary for the poet and, by ricochet, for society. 
The poetic soul, invited out of the dens of rebellion and con- 
spiracy and officially installed in the seat of power, is sometimes 
a pitiful sight (Croce as an Italian minister of instruction!). 

Thus I could wish that the program of our authors had more 
clearly drawn the necessary distinctions between (a) methods 
and fields, (b) the training of the poet and of the philologian. 
But, as regards the essential aim of their program, the proposal 
of our authors for the education of a certain type of humanist 


3 Sainte-Beuve has spoken of the literary critic as a man who wants to 


“exhaler avec détour une poésie cachée ”: 
C’est une erreur de croire que la poésie ne doive se produire que 


directement . . . Le poéte, sous le critique, se retrouve et ne fait 
qu’un avec lui par l’esprit et la vie . . . cette intelligence secréte 
et sentie, . . . cet art particulier dont la sobre magie se dissimule ἃ, 


chaque pas, qui ne convertit pas tout en or, mais qui rend ἃ tout 
ce qu’il touche la qualité propre et la vraie valeur, tient de trés 
pres ἃ lesprit poétique. 
Sainte-Beuve himself is an example of a would-be poet who could find 
his true vocation, that of a critic, only by severing, gradually but con- 
sistently, his ties with poetry and the poets. 
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ἃ la Erasmus is in itself very appealing to me. I only ask myself 
whether they have fully weighed the implications of such a pro- 
gram for Americans. Are they really aware of the fact that their 
school program involves greater issues than the matter of schol- 
astic improvement, that in some respects it clashes with basic 
tenets of American ways of life? For example, let us consider 
the five reasons given, in the preface, p. vi, for “our present 
discontents” with the standards of professors of philology: 


1. the lack of “calling” to scholarship in the graduate 
students 

academic preferment of quantity to quality of publications 

the less and less liberal education offered by secondary 
school and college 

the heavy burden of teaching 

the fundamental cause: wrong application of scientific 
methods to letters 


I see in these five factors only symptoms of deeper forces active 
in the American mind, and consequently in the American school 
system: these are not features which can be eliminated by better 
academic regulations. For example factor no. 1 is mainly due to 
what I would call the American “job ideology,” according to 
which the fact of a youngster’s getting a job, any job, is rated 
higher than his qualifications for a particular job; and this 
emphasis on “ being active in some way” (whether one works 
at teaching, in business, or in a filling station) is, in turn, deeply 
related to the basic tenets of Calvinism. The young American 
student in not given as much time as is his Huropean prototype 
to develop first as a human being, before being called upon to 
earn his living: hence the situation Lewisohn polemically points 
out in Up-stream: the student goes to the University not pri- 
marily in order to have his soul enriched but to learn the tools 
of his profession.* Again, the not unimportant factor of early 
marriage, so conducive to the moral purity of the American 


“To express it in the harshly caricaturing words of Max Weber 


(Wissenschaft als Beruf [1919]): 

Der Lehrer, der ihm [dem amerikanischen Knaben] gegeniiber- 
steht, von dem hat er die Vorstellung: er verkauft mir seine 
Kenntnisse und Methoden fiir meines Vaters Geld, ganz ebenso wie 
die Gemiisefrau meiner Mutter den Kohl. Damit fertig. 


But Weber sees also some basic soundness in this aloof attitude of the 
American college boy who does not want his “teacher” to become a 


“ Fiihrer ”! 
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youngsters, who are spared the premarital debasement of Euro- 
pean youths, increases the necessity of finding a job early. (“ for 
instance, teaching!”) before the individual (the teacher) is yet 
fully developed. 

In the emphasis on “ quantity rather than quality of research ” 
(no. 2) one may see a result of the superimposition of German 
upon English standards: America inherited the English college 
system in which the same personnel serves for the undergraduate 
and the graduate teaching; in this way, while the scholarly 
standards of the former are raised, those of the latter must needs 
be lowered. To this system, overzealous college presidents have 
often sought to introduce the standard imported from German 
universities: “ teaching and research” (Forschung und Lehre), 
with the result that scholarly ambitions have been fostered in 
many teachers who, otherwise, would never have thought of 
contributing to research. In the final analysis, to be sure, the 
eagerness to increase our scholarly output need not have led to 
the present-day situation, had not our administrators been so 
ready to transfer to the “business” of education the ideal of 
“ efficiency ”: but this is an ideal deeply engrained in the Ameri- 
can character—and one which has borne such splendid fruit in 
the many contributions which America has made to modern 
progress. 

As for no. 3, the secondary schools and colleges, imbued more 
or less as they are with the spirit of progressive education, believe 
in treating the students to their personal preferences, and in 
experimenting ever anew with what should be considered as the 
immutable bulk of knowledge, matured by more than two 
thousand years of Western civilization—and obligatory for any 
of the future members of this civilization. But is this propensity 
for experimentation not characteristic of a young nation, with 
its Protestant belief that absolute truth is never “stably” 
reached, and is the individualization of school curricula not 
dictated by a respect for youth, which, likewise, is capable of 
Cartesian reason? 

The “burden of teaching” deplored by our authors is to be 
explained in part by the lack of official recognition in this 
country of scholarship as a profession in itself, of Wissenschaft 
als Beruf; in the United States, where the Benjamin Franklins 
and Thomas Edisons represent the American type of intellectual, 
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there is little encouragement for the “pure scholar.” Thus, in 
the absence of any such institution as that of the Privatdozent, 
the young scholar is forced to spend most of his time teaching. 
But this “burden” is also to be explained by reference to the 
positwe fact of the American faith in the efficacy of teaching— 
and in the necessity of much teaching (often at the expense 
of mental activity on the part of the student). This faith in 
turn (so different from the fatalistic attitude of European pro- 
fessors toward their students) corresponds to the belief of a 
Cartesian democracy (Tocqueville!) that human reason is given 
to all, and that improvement is possible for all students if they 
are subjected long enough to reasoning. The belief that every 
pupil is educable (and every truth explainable) must of neces- 
sity lead to an emphasis on teaching, which, detrimental though 
it be to the encouragement of research, cannot easily be elimi- 
nated from the American colleges and universities. 

As for the “ fundamental reason,” scientism or positivism in 
letters, this tendency has, according to my knowledge, been 
steadily on the decrease since 1900 in the schools of higher 
learning in France, Spain, and Germany. In America, on the 
other hand, Positivism, long abandoned by the countries in which 
it originated, has continued to hold its own. And I feel that one 
cannot interpret its hardy survival in this climate merely as 
evidence that America is “ lagging behind” other nations; this 
would presuppose that she is going in the same direction with 
these, and needs only to be exhorted to quicken her stride. But 
it may be that America has long since found her stride, and 
found her own path; scientific positivism must have a deep 
relationship to the American mind: the so-called “ anachro- 
nism” may be none other than a holding fast to basic ideals.® 

Without contesting the nobility of their purpose to educate 
the philologus poeta, and while fully sharing with them the 


5 Of course, it may happen that, in specific cases, both interpretations 
are possible. For example, is the American journal, Modern Language 
Notes, of whose advisory staff I happen to be a member (faced with 
many perplexities), an anachronism—clinging to the faith of Positivism 
. that scholarship is a great architecture for which any little stone may 
have one day some value, since we cannot yet build “in our time”; or 
does its avowedly restricted outlook to details, and details of a. more 
factual nature, betray a basic American mistrust in the “ building ” of 
a synthesis? 
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aversion to the academic adage, satirized by Max Eastman 
(p. 178) that “the poet in history is divine, the poet in the next 
room is a joke,” I cannot help thinking that our authors do not 
face squarely enough the fact that they want to build, starting 
from the University, a new American character; that, while 
building up their ideal American university, they would be 
destroying the homo Americanus as he is. Thus the problem 
must be faced: is such a radical change possible or advisable? 
As for myself I must confess that, after having long pondered 
these two staggering questions, I do not know the answer. If 
our authors believe that the change is possible, it seems to me 
that the forum to which they should apply could not be an 
academic one alone: they should undertake a nation-wide cam- 
paign for a new type of American; otherwise, the homo poeticus 
of their breeding would not, I fear, be supported by public 
opinion and public institutions. While I admire the intrepidity 
of this minority group of Iowa democratically battling for 
their ideals at the vantage point of their college, I must ask 
myself whether they fully 866 ὅ the Antaeic forces of the enemy 


5 At times, it seems to me, the authors are not fully aware of (or 
perhaps they refrain diplomatically from drawing) the far-reaching 
implications of the fundamental tenet of their creed, that the student in 
letters must know how to read. For to be able to read poetic texts 
poetically means to me to be able to see related all the parts of the work 
of art to the whole and the whole to the parts, in a kind of to-and-fro 
symbolism of analytic synthesis and synthetic analysis. And these 
operations of the philologian rest in a nearly religious belief in a 
superhuman organism of the work of art in which nothing is insignifi- 
cant; they are in fact identical (not only parallel) to the operations of 
the creator of art himself, and they are historically an outgrowth of 
the omnia in majorem Dei gloriam of the religious believer: the French 
explication de textes method, strongly advocated for Americans (p. 24), 
is an outgrowth of theological exegesis, and Jakob Grimm’s recommenda- 
tion to the philologian, “ Andacht zum Kleinen,” uses not in vain the 
religious term “ devotion.” The teaching of the poetic sense then would 
imply nothing less than a radical change in the human nature of the 
student, a return to the religious roots of mankind—at least to the kind 
of “religious musicality” which has been created by centuries of 
Christendom, 

But, when I read such a sentence as “He [the student of letters] 
should have some (!) understanding of religion, since the Christian 
tradition enters largely (!) into the literature he studies and literature 
itself is a profession of faith, involving as it does visions of reality and 
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and the gigantic dimensions of the warfare necessary to win this 
battle (in which I myself have enrolled with all my heart). 

I hesitate at the very moment of writing down these lines to 
make myself the advocatus diaboli and to speak against the large- 
scale application of the principles for which I have fought my 
whole life, and on which I, as a private individual, am used to 
base my teaching. But must not the pedagogue-scholar become 
sorely perplexed when he, while personally believing in the 
desirability of a particular type of humanity, is at thc same time 
confronted with the spirit of a whole nation and epoch, with the 
manifestations of that Volks- and Zeitgeist which he, as a practi- 
tioner of literary scholarship, has learned to respect? Without 
wishing to be labelled a historical determinist, I feel myself 
inadequate to legislate against history, against the history of the 
civilization, ethics, religion, of a nation. For this dilemma— 
whether to accept the present college situation and build in a 
more “ American” way, or, to fight against the present state of 
things, but fight aware of the large scope of the battle—no 
program, however nobly planned, can offer a solution until the 
vast implications of the problem have been faced. 


After having discussed the general scope of the reform pro- 
gram offered in this volume, I should like now to take up two 
of the articles in particular, for the simple reason that they have 
affected me personally and most provocatively. The most stimu- 
lating, the most forthright article (though one conceived less as 
a program for poetic education than as a neat delimitation of 
literary historiography) is that of Mr. Wellek, an adept of the 


ethical affirmation” (p. 22), I fail to see that the writer has felt, in a 
sufficiently interior way, the potentially religious (not only ethical) 
state of mind which is at the bottom of making and reading poetry. 
I also fail to see the full awareness of the truism that “ understanding ” 
presupposes “ being” a homo poeticus: the “ poetical reader” must by 
definition be a “ poetical being”: a man who in his daily life, when he 
sees a tree, a squirrel, or a sky-scraper, is of his own accord moved to 
carry out with these the poetical metamorphosis. A man who would 
only read poetically would strangely resemble a “ poetry automaton,” 
a motor one can turn on and off at will; and this is surely not what 
our authors strive toward. “One of the best ways of understanding 
imaginative literature is to write it ”—yes; but the best way of under- 
standing it is to be imaginative. 
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Prague school. According to him, the history of literature, in 
order not to fail as history or as history of art—i.e., in order to 
avoid being what it currently is, a series of disjointed impressions 
or an accumulation of material alien to poetry—should be history 
of a purely literary evolution towards a specific goal, value, or 
norm ; the history, for example, of the literary work of an author 
(or of an epoch, a motif, a genre, etc.) with reference to its 
point of maturity or final evolution. This definition, which I 
would call “terminal” (in both senses of the word: “end” and 
“ goal”) 7 will not strike the reader as absolutely new (indeed 
it is an application to literary history of Voltaire’s approach to 
cultural historiography) nor will he accept it as exclusive: 
should there not also be justification, since we are brought back 
to a biologically conceived evolution, for a descendent develop- 
ment of historical writing—a grandeur et décadence—, or for the 
Corneillian triptych containing both crescendo and decrescendo 
(Corneille “se cherche ”—“se trouve ”—“se perd”); should 
there not be permitted any Sinngebung des Sinnlosen, the or- 
ganization of the inconsequential brought about by the historian ? 
In fact, Mr. Wellek, systematically objective-minded as he is, 
never speaks of the historian as an individual facing historic 
reality. History, like a novel, is a piece of reality seen through 
the lens of a personal temperament, which will impose its own 
Sinngebung. The problem of literary historiography seems to 
me less difficult in practice than in theory: any gifted historian 
of literature will unify (Sinn geben to) the parcels of historic 
reality, thanks to the unity which his mind necessarily imposes 
on discordant data. Mr. Wellek is probably stronger when 


7™The “terminality ” of Mr. Wellek would evidently preclude the 
possibility of writing a national literary history (since the histori- 
ographer does not know the “end” of the story—the goal to which the 
journey of the nation is directed) : but I would say that if the historian 
sees a particular Sinngebung, a meaning and direction in the literary 
history of a country, he may very well write this history. Wellek is 
also opposed to histories of groups of literatures, basing himself on such 
experiments as that of L. Olschki’s history of all the Romance literatures 
during the Middle Ages. But, if Olschki’s attempt was not wholly 
successful, this was because, in wanting to be all-comprehensive, he had 
not chosen any definite Sinngebung; for instance, he failed to follow up 
the idea of the rise and development of a “ Romance” literature as 
opposed to classic literature; this was pointed out by Auerbach in his 
critique. 
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criticizing many abuses than when prescribing a single legitimate 
usage. 

As for the contribution of Mr. McGalliard, I cannot under- 
stand that, in a book purporting to outline the training of the 
φιλόλογος φιλόμουσος, so much of the article on “language” 
should be given up to a description, with no attempt at rebuttal, 
of the views of the anti-mentalistic school of linguistics. A 
biased opinion such as the one cited on p. 79: 


Language creates and exemplifies a twofold value of some 
human actions. In its biophysical aspect language consists 
of sound-producing movements and of the resultant sound 
waves and of the vibration of the hearer’s eardrums. The 
biosocial . . . function of language arises from a uniform, 
traditional, and arbitrary training of the persons in a cer- 
tain group. They have been trained to utter conventional 
sounds as a secondary response to situations and to respond 
to these light sounds, with a kind of trigger effect, with all 
sorts of actions, 


seems to me, in its emphasis on the mechanical, secondary, and 
traditional, to preclude the understanding of any innovation in 
language, whether artistic or non-artistic, and especially the rise 
of that poetic sensibility, that very awe before the self-transcend- 
ing power of language on which the education of our reformers 
is based. If language is only “responsive” why look to it for 
(artistic) creation, why busy oneself with “ creative writing ”? 
Moreover, “ trigger effects” in fact could produce, and up till 
now have only too much produced, reading which is uncreative, 
unpoetic—that is to say, no reading at all. 

It is perhaps not out of place to quote here Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, the author of the definition “language = ἐνέργεια, 
not ἔργον ἢ": 


Die Menschen verstehen einander nicht dadurch, dass sie 
sich Zeichen der Dinge wirklich hingeben, auch nicht 
dadurch dass sie sich gegenseitig bestimmen, genau und 
volistiindig denselben Begriff hervorzubringen, sondern 
dadurch, dass sie gegenseitig einander dasselbe Glied der 
Kette ihrer sinnlichen Vorstellungen und inneren Begriffs- 
erzeugungen beriihren, dieselbe Taste ihres geistigen Instru- 
ments anschlagen, worauf alsdann in jedem entsprechende, 
nicht aber dieselben Begriffe hervorspringen. 

Die unfehlbare Gegenwart des jedesmal notwendigen 
Wortes in dieser [Rede des Alltags] ist gewiss nicht bloss 
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Werk des Gedichtnisses, kein menschliches Gedichtnis 
reichte dazu hin, wenn nicht die Seele instinktmissig 
zugleich den Schliissel zur Bildung der WoOrter selbst in 
sich triige. 

Die Sprache besteht, neben den schon geformten Elemen- 
ten, ganz vorziiglich auch aus Methoden, die Arbeit des 
Geistes, welcher sie die Bahn und die Form vorzeichnet, 
weiter fortzusetzen (quotations taken from Delbriick, Hin- 
leitung in das Studium der idg. Sprachen, p. 46). 


The touch of the keyboard, the key to a half-veiled arcanum, 
these metaphors, more evocative of poetry, are also more appro- 
priate to the essence of speech than is the “ trigger-effect.” As 
a matter of course, our anti-mentalists refuse to believe in any- 
thing beyond the crude sense data, and they disavow all the past 
Greco-Roman-Christian civilization that vibrates behind the 
noble words of Humboldt. One could say of them the melan- 
choly truth of the Latin words: vera rerum amiserunt vocabula. 
What they call “language” is not language; they themselves 
have fallen a prey to their despiritualizing of language: they use 
the word “language ” in a manner devoid of the ἐνέργεια which 
has hitherto been implied in this term. Let us hope that the war 
which has so quickly done away with the “debunking” of the 
belief in civic virtues will restore the belief in the human mind. 


Leo ΚΡΙΤΖΕΒ. 
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THE GENDER OF NOUNS ENDING IN -INTHOS. 


The statement is often made that nouns in -inthos are femi- 
nine. If it were true, the fact would be of great importance to 
scholars who are trying to formulate the principles underlying 
the language or languages of pre-Hellenic Greece and of the 
Minoan scripts. The evidence does not indicate, however, that 
there is anything intrinsically feminine in the ending -inthos. 
A considerable number of Greek nouns and adjectives which may 
be of pre-Hellenic origin have feminine forms in -os, and the 
same thing is true of nouns in -inthos, but not to any greater 
degree. It would be more correct to state that the ending -os 
in nouns of apparently pre-Hellenic origin has no gender 
significance. 

In the Table given below there is a list of all Greek nouns 
in -inth- which appear anywhere with the nominative ending -os. 
Before these nouns are discussed specifically, certain general 
facts must be taken into consideration. Not all Greek words in 
-inth- are nouns; there are verbs like τινθυρίζουσι (appears only 
in Callimachus, Jamb., 1, 258) and ὠρινθιᾶν (only Hesychius, s. v.), 
and the adverb ὀλίγινθα (only Hesychius, s.v.) for which no 
parallel noun forms are extant. In addition, not all Greek nouns 
in -inth- have the ending -os; for example: ᾿Αρίνθη (Stephanus 
Byzantinus, s.v.), a city in Southern Italy, and ᾿Ἐσχάρινθον 
(Pollux, IV, 104), a Lacedaemonian dance; three have nom. 
-ws, gen. -w6os: ἕλμινς, ἕλμινθος, usually masculine, but not in- 
frequent as a feminine noun in medical writers; λίμινθες - ἕλ- 
puvOes (only Hesychius, s.v.) ; and the word describing the part 
of a vehicle in which the load is carried, which occurs in Homer 
only as an accusative, πείρινθα (ancient and modern grammarians 
have made various guesses about its gender and the spelling and 
accent of the nominative case). It should also be noted that 
several of the words listed in the Table vary between -inth- and 
-ynth- in spelling, but since everything I shall say about the 
gender of words in -inthos seems to be true also of those in 
-ynthos, that point need not concern us here. A point that must, 
however, be kept in mind is that several of the words in the 
Table (as the discussion below will show) which are listed as 
feminine end more often in -inthe than -inthos. 

1In a recent article “Introducing the Minoan Language” (A.J. 4. 
XLIV [1940], p. 503, n. 25) M. G. F. Ventris makes the categorical 
statement “-inthos is quite definitely feminine,” and again (p. 506, 


πῃ. 36): “-Inthos appears to correspond with an Etruscan feminine 
formative.” Assertions similar to this are to be found quite often. 
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THE GENDER OF NOUNS ENDING IN -INTHOS. 


αἴγινθος 


᾿Ακροκόρινθος 


᾿Αράκινθος 


ἀσάμινθος 
ἄψινθος 
(Αψυνθος) 
βόλινθος 
γάλινθοι 
γέλινθοι 
γέρινθοι 
ἐρέβινθος 
Ζήρινθος 
(Ζήρυνθος) 
Ἱάκινθος ( 1) 
καλάμινθος 
κήρινθος 


Κόκινθος 
(Κόκυνθος) 
Κόρινθος 


λαβύρινθος 
Λέβινθος 
μήρινθος 


μίνθος 


Πάλινθος 
Πέρινθος 
(Πείρινθος) 
πλίνθος 


Πρεπέσινθος 
Προβάλινθος 
Σαβύλινθος 
Σάμινθος 
Σίνθος 


σκινθός 
σμήρινθος 
σμήρινθοι 
σμίνθος 
Σύρινθος 
τερέβινθος : 
τέρμινθος 


τινθός 
ὑάκινθος 


ψίνθος 


TABLE OF GREEK NOUNS ENDING IN -INTHOS. 


Masculine 


bird; 
man 


mountain 
(also -vv6-) ; 

man; 

horse 


river; 
star 
animal 


plant 


man 


promontory 


man 


place 


man 


man 


naufragus? 


man; god 


Feminine 


bath-tub, ete. 
city 


city (1) 


plant 


metaphorical 
cord ; 

string 

plant; 

ordure 

city 


brick, 
etc. 


island 


city 


Both M. 
and F. 


hill 
usually m. 
rarely f. 


plant 


city 
usually f. 
rarely m. 


city 
usually f. 
rarely m. 


compounds 
either m. 
or f. 


plant 
usually f. 
rarely m. 


flower ; 
gem 
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Gender Unknown 


plant 
plant 
plant 
cave 


_ district on Tenos 


bee-bread ; 


flower (7?) 


island 


bird 


tomb of Danaus 


Attic deme 


city 
city (2); 
river 


bird 
cord 
mouse 
city 


steam (7?) 
hill 


joy 
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Since many of the words listed are rare and information about 
them is contradictory, a few words of explanation are needed in 
some cases. 


αἴγινθος : This word is usually found with the spelling αἴγιθος 
when it is used as the name of a bird; in fact, the latest edition 
of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon does not even list the former 
spelling, although it appears in Oppian, Jz., 1, 10; Dionysius, 
Av., 1, 12; 3, 14; Gloss., III, 319, 30; and probably, in a corrupt 
form, in Gloss., III, 518, 44. It also appears in a compound, 
κυνέγινθος, in Gloss., III, 319, 32 (Liddell and Scott print the 
form as xvvaiyw6os). As a proper name, Αἴγινθος is listed by 
Suidas, s.v. and Zonarus, 65. 

᾿Ακροκόρινθος: This name is usually masculine, while that of 
the city Corinth is usually feminine. The explanation probably 
is that mountain and hill names in -inthos are regularly masculine. 

᾿Αράκινθος : While the mountain of this name, variously located 
in Aetolia, Acarnania, Boeotia, Attica, and even Arcadia, seems 
to be spelled indiscriminately with -inth- and -ynth-, in Latin 
inscriptions Aracinthus appears as a man’s name in C.J. L., III, 
5657 (and 11798); VI, 10184, 3, and in lists of chariot horses 
in C.J. L., VI, 10053, 12; 10054, 2. 

ἄψινθος : The usual form of the plant name is ἀψίνθιον ; ἄψινθος 
in this sense occurs in Aretaeus (ed. Hude, pp. 157, 6; 160, 26, 
as a masculine and feminine noun respectively). Revelations, 
8, 11 gives ἔΑψινθος as the name of the star under whose influence 
the waters of the earth will turn to wormwood. As the name 
of a Thracian city the word is regularly feminine and spelled 
with -ynth-. <A river ἔΑψινθος is mentioned by Eustathius, 
Comm. in Dion. Per., 566 and Avienus, Orb. Terr., 755 (spelled 
Absynthus). 

γάλινθοι, γέλινθοι, γέρινθοι appear only in Hesychius, who defines 
each with the word ἐρέβινθοι. It is likely, therefore, that their 
gender is also masculine. 

Ζήρυνθος appears as the name of a city in Thrace in Stephanus 
Byzantinus, s.v. Nonnus, Dion., 13, 400 speaks of a ζαθέην 
Ζήρυνθον in Samothrace, but it is not clear whether he is referring 
to a city or the sacred cave. There is much confusion about the 
name of the cave in ancient authors. The spelling of the name 
varies between -inth- and -ynth-; it is located variously in Thrace 
and Samothrace, although no ancient scholar tells us specifically 
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that there were two; it is usually called Ζήρινθον ἄντρον, but twice 
(Schol. ad Lyc., 77 and Stephanus Byzantinus, s.v.) it is called 
Ζήρυνθος ἄντρον (both times -vv-), which makes possible the sup- 
position that -os here is a neuter ending. 

ἐν Ἱακίνθωι appears in I.G., XII, 5, 872, lines 49, 115, 117. 

καλάμινθος : This form of the plant name appears in Nicander, 
Ther., 60 as feminine; it is mentioned six other times in ancient 
lexica and glossaries, but always in connection with the more 
usual form καλαμίνθη (which occurs at least twenty-five times). 
A form καλάμινθα occurs three times, and Photius has καλαμίνθα 
once. Boisacg ? states that καλάμινθος is masculine, but this must 
be an error; Lobeck ® says that it is sometimes used poetically as 
a masculine in the Anthology, but I have been unable to find 
any instance of this usage. 

Κήρινθος: As a proper noun this word appears as the name of 
a city in Euboea and asa male name. The latter appears several 
times in Latin poetry. As a common noun it means “ bee-bread ” 
according to the statements of three different ancient scholars. 


Aristotle, H. A., 623 Ὁ 23: ἔστι δ᾽ αὐταῖς. (50. μελίσσαις) καὶ ἄλλη 
τροφή, ἣν καλοῦσί τινες κήρινθον (γ.]. κόριθον, κύρινθον). 

Pliny, H.N., I, XI, 7%: quid erithace sive sandaraca sive 
cerinthos (v.1. gerenthos, genihos, genios). The text is 
corrupt, but the ending -os is clear. 

Pliny, H.N., XI, 17: erithace, quam aliqui sandaracam, alii 
cerinthum vocant. hic erit apium dum operantur cibus, qui 
saepe invenitur in favorum inanitatibus sepositus, et ipse 
amari saporis (v. 1. cherinthum). 

Hesychius, s. v. Κήρινθος" ἡ λεγομένη ἐριθάκη. ἔστι δὲ τροφή, ἣν 
παρατίθενται ἑαυταῖς αἱ μέλισσαι. 


The nominative in -os appears twice. Liddell and Scott list the 
word as masculine, but there is no evidence for its gender in the 
passages quoted, since hic in Pliny, H.N., XI, 17 may refer to 
the following cibus; the other names given for the pollen are 
feminine. 

A plant or flower with a similar name may have existed, but 
the form of the word is not clear from the evidence: 

Theophrastus, H.P., VI, 8, 3 describes a certain summer 


*Emile Boisacq, Dictionnaire Etymologique de la Langue Grecque* 
(Heidelberg, Winter, 1923), 85. υ. καλαμίνθη. 

$C. A. Lobeck, Pathologiae Sermonis Graeci Prolegomena (Leipzig, 
Weidmann, 1843), p. 17. 
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flower. Its name is printed κρίνον in Wimmer’s edition, but some 
earlier editors seem to have printed κήρινθον. This, of course, 
is no proof. 

Vergil (Georg., IV, 63) speaks of cerinthae ignobile gramen. 
This passage is repeated by various later authors. Columella, 
ΙΧ, 8, 13 quotes it, but his text is corrupt. Schol. Bern. ad loc.® 
has: Cerinthae: haec herba melli amica et apibus cara cerintha 
(v.1. cerinthas) appellata ab urbe Cerintho Euboeae. Servius 
and Philargyrus ad loc. have: ‘cerinthae’ autem a Cerintho 
urbe Boeotiae (sic!) in qua plurima nascitur. (Philargyrus 
substitutes cerinthe for the first two words.) Probus ad loc. 
is more specific: Cerinthon (v.1. cerintha, cerinthos) est flos 
luteus cuiusdam herbae, quae copiosissima est in Euboea. 

Pliny, H.N., XI, 17, after his discussion of “ bee-bread,” of 
which part is quoted above, adds: Menecrates florem esse dicit 
futurae messis indicium, sed nemo praeter eum; ἢ. NV., XXI, 70: 
(apium) causa oportet serere thymum, apiastrum . . . cerinthen. 
ea® est autem folio candido . . . ; and in the table of contents 
of the first book, referring to this passage, H. N., I, XXI, 41: 
cerintha de pabulo apium. 

This evidence makes possible the existence of a plant *«npw6a 
or *xypivOy. Pliny, it is true, once uses the form cerinthum, but 
of “ bee-bread,” and as an accusative; the plant name is implied, 
but not specifically given in H.N., XI, 1%. While the most 
reliable MSS of Probus have cerinthon, other MSS have variants, 
and an error is quite possible.” 

Λέβινθος: The gender of this island name is not specifically 
indicated anywhere, even in Strabo, X, 5, 12, which Biirchner, 


*Wimmer’s edition has no v.1. for the passage. For the reading 
accepted in earlier editions, cf. Stephanus’ Thesaurus, 8. υ. κήρινθον. 

5 Edited by Miiller in 1856 and by Hagen in Fleckeisens Jahrb. f. 
Class, Phil., Suppl. Band IV (1861), p. 7. 

ὁ The text here is corrupt. The Teubner edition reads as given; the 
codd. read variously cerinthen ea, cerinthen, cerinthea, cerintha, cyrin- 
tha, cerinthe. 

7In some codd. Probus quotes Vergil’s words: et cerinthae ignobile 
gramen. For the stemma of the Probus MSS ef. F. M. Wheelock, Harv. 
Stud. Cl. Phil., XLVI (1935), p. 128. Dr. Wheelock, who kindly checked 
this passage for me, agrees with me that, while cerinthon is almost 
certainly the reading of the archetype x1, it is probably an error due to 
the influence of the word meliloton, which was mentioned just before 
the passage quoted. 
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R. E., s.v., cites as proof that the name is feminine. Hesychius 
lists a similar plant name λεβίνθιοι, but the connection between 
the two words is only presumptive. 

pivOos: This word has two meanings, “mint” and “ ordure.” 
The word for “mint” is usually written μίνθη and sometimes 
μίνθα. MivOos in this sense is rare and occurs almost always in 
passages where ancient scholars discuss its possible connection 
with “ ordure ” or in ancient lexica where all the forms are listed 
together. Its gender, when indicated, is feminine. 

The word pivOos “ordure” is usually listed separately in 
modern lexica, although the ancients do their best to connect it 
with the word for “mint.” It too appears as μίνθη and μίνθα, 
but the spelling with -os is most common. It is listed as mas- 
culine by most modern scholars, but the ancient evidence points 
toward its having the same gender as the word for “ mint.” The 
statement that it is masculine seems to be based on Eustathius, 
1524, 11: στύρακος, λίνδου, Kivdov, μίνθου, ἐν ois τὸ λορδοῦν, but it 
seems more likely that ois agrees with a word like λόγοις under- 
stood, especially since Eustathius tries, a little further on, to 
identify the words for “ordure” and “ mint.” 

A bird μίνθος is mentioned by Schol. ad Aristophanes, Plut. 
313, who may be basing the statement on a story from Zenodotus, 
quoted by Photius s.v. μίνθα, about the nymph Iunx or Mintha 
who was loved by Pluto and turned into the plant “ mint.” ® 

Προβάλινθος: Stephanus Byzantinus, s.v. says of this Attic 
deme: θηλυκῶς δὲ λέγεται ὃ δημότης, which is nonsense. It has 
been suggested that the last word should be emended to read 
δῆμος, but this is flimsy evidence on which to base a theory about 
the gender of the name, especially since Stephanus tells us that 
the name of the near-by deme Tricorynthus may be either 
masculine or feminine.® 

Σίνθος : Stephanus Byzantinus, s. v. lists this as the name of a 
city on the Thermaean Gulf, citing Herodotus, VII as his source ; 
but Herodotus, VII, 123 has Sivdes. Arrian, Periplus Mar. 
Erythr., 38 tells us that Sinthus is the name of a Scythian river. 
σκινθός : Theophrastus, H. P., IV, 6, 9 speaks of a plant whose 


5 D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds? (Oxford, 
University Press, 1936), p. 204 doubts the existence of such a bird name. 

® Προβαλινθοῦς occurs as a place name in inscriptions from near-by 
Ceos, I. G., XII, 5, 544 B2, 7, 11, 55; 1075, 41; 1076, 33, 46, 68, 129. 
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existence was reported by people whom he calls σκινθοὺς καὶ 
κολυμβητάς. Pliny, H. N., XI{I, 137, in a passage which seems 
to be a translation of this one, says that the plant was reported 
by naufragis ... urinantibusque. Since the second word in 
each case means “ divers,” σκινθός should mean naufragus. It 
may therefore be masculine. Theognostus, Can., 16, 20 lists 
several words in -inth-, among them oxivOos, but no meaning is 
given for the word; the difference in accent may be accidental. 

σμήρινθος : While it is probable that this word and μήρινθος are 
identical, it must be pointed out that it is used only in the plural 
to mean “ cord ”; it may be feminine. In the singular, σμήρινθος 
appears only as the name of a bird; no gender is indicated. 

opivOos: This word appears several times with the meaning 
“mouse,” but its gender is never given. A variant σμίνθα is 
listed by Hesychius, s.v. A city Σμίνθη is also mentioned by 
ancient writers. 

ψίνθος "τέρψις Hesychius, s.v. is unique among -inth- nouns 
because it is the only one for which we have only an abstract 
meaning. It occurs only in Hesychius, and is occasionally listed 
as neuter in modern lexica, although no gender whatever is given 


for it in Greek. 
* * * 


An examination of the table given above shows that city and 
plant names in -inthos may be either masculine or feminine. In 
fact, the only fixed rule for gender that can be derived from it 
is that names of men and gods and those for mountains and 
promontories are regularly masculine. 

Three nouns designating objects with no intrinsic gender are 
feminine: ἀσάμινθος, μήρινθος, πλίνθος. It is on these, therefore, 
that the theory that nouns in -inthos are feminine must be based. 
This is not enough, especially since another factor must be taken 
into account, and one that seems very cogent. While Ὑάκινθος 
occurs as the name of a god, and several male names in -inthos 
appear, not once is a word in -inthos used as the name of a 
woman or of a female deity, although female deities are far 
more often associated with these words than male deities. When 
. goddesses have epithets connected with these words, they have 
derivative forms: for instance, Athene has the title ᾿Αρακυνθιάς 
(the form occurs only once, in a quotation from Rhianus, given 
by Stephanus Byzantinus, 8. v. ᾿Αράκυνθος, where the spelling with 
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-w6- is used); Hecate and Aphrodite are given the epithet 
Ζηρίνθια: and we are told that a nymph Minthe was meta- 
morphosed into the plant “mint.” A Theban heroine had the 
name Γαλινθιάς. 

It would seem, therefore, in view of the facts, that there is 
nothing intrinsically feminine about the ending -inthos. It 
cannot be denied that some nouns in -inthos are feminine, but 
the reason for the gender apparently lies in the object designated, 
not in the ending. 

ALIcE E. Koser. 


BrooKLYN COLLEGE. 


CLEOPATRA AND “THE TREASURE OF THE 
PTOLEMIES.” 


Mr. W. W. Tarn’s moving and eloquent account of Cleopatra 
in Volume X of the Cambridge Ancient History has well ex- 
pressed the pride, ambition, tumultuous energy, and enduring 
fascination of the Egyptian queen, but in my opinion has gone 
too far in her defense. “ Outside of Alexandria she was popular 
in Egypt,” says Mr. Tarn, “ especially with the native Egyptians. 
From 216 to 86 native risings against the dynasty, centred in 
Upper Egypt, had been endemic; not only were there none in her 
reign, but at the end Egypt offered to rise for her, and, though 
she forbade it, Upper Egypt rose against the Romans as soon 
as she was dead.”* This statement of Egypt’s loyalty depends 
on the doubtful authority of Pseudo-Acron,’ while the revolt in 
the Thebaid, so quickly suppressed by Cornelius Gallus, was 
caused, according to Strabo,* by the Roman collection of tribute. 
“‘ She could speak to them in their own language, and was sympa- 
thetic toward the native religion.” Plutarch* mentions her 
facility in many languages. Egyptian, however, is merely im- 
plied, and the whole passage suspiciously resembles the legend 
of the linguistic abilities of Mithridates the Great.® Like other 
Cleopatras, she could identify herself with Isis, but she may have 
defended queens Aba and Alexandra for reasons of policy. One 
of her first official acts in 51 B. C. was to go to Upper Egypt and 
escort a new Buchis bull to his home in the Bucheum, but she 
needed support in her quarrel with her brother.’ Yet in the end 
she chose the sacred animal, the asp, to be the agent of her death.* 


10.A.H., X, p. 36, from which other quotations and summaries are 
taken. 

?On Horace, Odes, I, 37, 23 (ed. Keller, I, p. 153); cf. Servius, on 
Vergil, Aen., VIII, 713. 

8 Strabo, XVII, 1, 53 (819 Ο) : στάσιν τε γενηθεῖσαν ἐν τῇ Θηβαΐδι διὰ 
τοὺς φόρους ἐν βραχεῖ κατέλυσε. 

4 Ant., 27, 3-4. 

5 Reinach-Goetz, Mith. Eup., p. 279, cites the pertinent texts; cf. 
Bouché-Leclercq, Hist. Lagides, II, p. 180. 

°0.A.H., X, p. 68. She revived the old Ptolemaic interest in Cilicia 
and received a portion of it from Antony; see the texts cited in Hcon. 
Survey (ed. by T. Frank), IV, p. 589, nn. 59 and 64. In Alexandra she 
was supporting an opponent of Herod, see A. H. M. Jones, The Herods 
of Judaea, pp. 52 ff. 

7 Mond, Bucheum, II, pp. 11 f. and 32. 

8 On the significance of the asp, see C.A.H., X, p. 110 and n, 4. 
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I wish, however, to consider especially Mr. Tarn’s rejection of 
the charge that after Actium Cleopatra despoiled the temples of 
Egypt to provide funds for further resistance. He states that 
the passages of Cassius Dio® and Josephus?® on which this 
charge is based are false calumnies invented by Herod or by 
Octavian’s propagandists, and that the huge sum that Octavian 
seized came from her inheritance, the accumulated treasure of the 
Ptolemies. The question at once arises: is it likely that a great 
ancestral treasure, amounting to more than 1,000,000,000 HS,** 
should have survived until her time; do the probabilities support 
our authorities even if we must grant that they may be biassed ? 
The answer involves a review of the financial difficulties of 
earlier Egyptian rulers, and particularly those of her immediate 
predecessors. 

During the first period of Ptolemaic rule strong kings steadily 
developed the agricultural and commercial resources of Egypt. 
The revenues of Ptolemy Philadelphus, according to St. Jerome,’” 
amounted annually to 14,800 talents. This sum could support 
large administrative expenditures and gifts and still permit con- 
siderable reserves to accumulate.** In the second century condi- 
tions changed. Disputes in the reigning house became frequent ; 
on several occasions a minor succeeded to the throne, while the 
resources of the dynasty and the kingdom fell into the prodigal 
hands of a palace clique; court favorites received gifts of land; 
the tributary territories outside of Egypt were lost; many im- 
munities were granted, particularly to temples and clergy; native 

911, 17, 6: πάντα yap ὡς εἰπεῖν καὶ τὰ ἐκ τῶν ἁγιωτάτων ἱερῶν ἀναθήματα 
ἡ Κλεοπάτρα ἀνελομένη συνεπλήθυσε τὰ λάφυρα τοῖς Ῥωμαίοις ἄνευ τινὸς 
οἰκείου μιάσματος. 

10XV, 4, 1: χρημάτων γὰρ ἕνεκεν, εἴ που ἐλπισθείη, καὶ ναοὶ καὶ τάφοι 
παρηνομήθησαν, οὔθ᾽ ἱεροῦ τινὸς οὕτως ἀσύλου δόξαντος ὡς μὴ περιαιρεθῆναι τὸν 
ἐν αὐτῷ κόσμον, οὔτε βεβήλου μὴ πᾶν ὁτιοῦν τῶν ἀπηγορευμένων παθόντος, εἰ 


μέλλοι μόνον εἰς εὐπορίαν. .. τῇ τῆς ἀδικούσης πλεονεξίᾳ. 

11See T. Frank, Econ. Survey, V, pp. 7; 12 ff.; and J. R.8., XXIIT 
(1933), pp. 143 ff. 

157, Dan., 11, 5 (Patr. Lat., XXV, p. 560). Préaux, L’Bconomie 
royale des Lagides, pp. 424 ff., believes that this sum is too small. See 
the discussions of Ptolemaic revenues in Wilcken, Griech. Ostraka, I, 
pp. 411 ff., and S. L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to 
Diocletian, pp. 331 ff. 

18 Appian, Proem., 10, declares that Philadelphus bequeathed a 
treasure of 740,000 talents to his successors. See Préaux, op. cit., p. 
426, and Wilcken, op. cit., who rightly regard this evidence with 
scepticism. 
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risings became frequent, and the canals were not kept up. Far 
from being maintained, any accumulation of treasure was 
probably greatly diminished. In fact, signs of distress begin to 
appear soon after 200 B.C. The increased importance of the 
copper coinage during the second century can possibly be ex- 
plained as a reversion to the native system, but the silver coinage 
was after 170 B. C. continuously debased until an Egyptian silver 
tetradrachm became about equal in value to a Roman denarius.* 

We may now consider some specific information from the first 
century. When Cleopatra III in 103-2 sent her grandsons to 
Cos for safekeeping, a great part of her wealth, consisting of “a 
vast treasure, works of art, precious stones, women’s ornaments, 
and a great deal of money,” accompanied them. None of this 
treasure ever returned to Egypt, for part of it was captured and 
remained in the store-houses of Mithridates until Pompey carried 
it to Rome,” and if through the generosity of Mithridates or 
Sulla some of it was returned to young Ptolemy Alexander II 
in 81 he had no time to transport it from Tyre before his brief 
reign came to anend. His treasure at Tyre was promptly seized 
by the Romans.’® In Egypt itself in this period there apparently 
was little treasure at the king’s disposal, for Ptolemy Alexander I 


removed the gold sarcophagus of Alexander the Great and 


substituted one of glass.*” 
Ptolemy Alexander IJ returned in 81 with Roman recognition, 


14 On the political history, see C. A. H., VII, chap. xxii; VIII, chaps. 
ix and xvi; IX, chap. viii; also W. Otto, “ Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 
6 Ptolemiers,” in Abh. Bayer. Akad., XI (1934), and W. Otto-H. 
Bengtson, “ Zur Geschichte des Niedergangs des Ptolemierreiches,” tbid., 
XVII (1938); on the economic development, see C. A. H., VII, chap. iv; 
Otto-Bengtson, op. cit.; J. G. Milne, J. R. 8., XVII (1927), pp. 1 ff.; and 
J.H.A., XXIV (1933), pp. 200ff.; and most recently, C. Préaux, 
L’Economie royale des Lagides (Brussels, 1939), especially pp. 276 ff. 
on the coinage, and pp. 426, 466 ff., 477, and 483 ff. on the diminution 
of revenues. (See now Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Econ, Hist. Hellenistic 
World, pp. 409 ff., 870 ff., and especially pp. 910 and 1551. Rostovtzeff 
thinks that Tarn has exaggerated a number of details but believes that 
Cleopatra still retained a considerable private treasure. ) 

15 Josephus, Ant., XIII, 13,1: τὰ πολλὰ τοῦ πλούτου αὐτῆς: cf. XIV, 7, 2, 
from Strabo. Appian, Mith., 23; 115; 117. Cf. Otto-Bengtson, op. cit., 
p. 190. 

16 Appian, B.C., I, 102; Cicero, De Leg. Agr., II, 41; Schol. Bobb. 
on Cicero, De Rege Alex. (ed. Stangl), p. 92. 

17 Strabo, XVII, 1, 8 (794C). 
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according to Appian, because Sulla “expected to reap a large 
reward from ἃ rich kingdom.” ** He may even have bequeathed 
his kingdom to Rome. Romans found the claim useful after his 
death when Auletes, the choice of the Alexandrians, became an 
evident mark for demands for bribes as he tried to secure recogni- 
tion. For twenty years he maintained a precarious hold upon 
the throne by constant bribery, while the burdens incidental to 
raising the money alienated his support in Egypt.1® Aid to 
Pompey in Syria in 64 and many presents availed him little, 
and he was not formally recognized until 59,—at a price of 6,000 
talents.*° It may be an indication of his financial condition 
that when the Alexandrians expelled him in their anger at the 
annexation of Cyprus in 58, he had no foreign mercenaries to 
quell them.** The bribery and other disgraceful deeds connected 
with his return are familiar from Cicero’s Pro Caelio. When it 
was finally effected by Gabinius, who was promised 10,000 talents, 
the only means of securing the claims of the creditors was to 
place the management of the royal revenues under Rabirius 
Postumus. Had there been any reserve of royal treasure this 
was the time for the embarrassed king to use it. Instead, the 
current revenues were pledged, and, even so, the creditors re- 
mained unpaid.*? The dreary story indicates that any treasure 
that Auletes may have inherited was soon dissipated, and that 
Cleopatra received little besides her claim as ruler to the current 
revenues. 

It was on the basis of these, in amount about 12,500 talents 
a year ** (reckoned in debased silver), that she gathered the 


18 Appian, B.C., I, 102: ἐλπίσας χρηματιεῖσθαι πολλὰ ἐκ βασιλείας 
πολυχρύσου. The potential wealth of Egypt was probably apparent to 
an earlier visitor, Scipio Aemilianus, 

1° See the full review of the Egyptian question in Tyrrell and Purser, 
Cicero’s Correspondence, II?, pp. xxix ff., where the texts are cited. 

20 Pliny, N.H., XXXIII, 136; Appian, Mith., 114; Suetonius, Jul., 
54, 3. 

21 Cassius Dio, XXXIX, 12. 

22 Gabinius, condemned to pay the 10,000 talents he was supposed to 
have received, could not do so and went into exile. Rabirius was equally 
unfortunate, for he had to leave Alexandria hurriedly and prematurely ; 
see Tyrrell and Purser, loc. cit. (note 19), and ef. Cicero, Ad Fam., VII, 
17 (Oct. 54): the creditors had then received nothing. In 48 Caesar 
claimed that 17,500,000 dr. were still owing him, Plutarch, Caes., 48, 4. 

38 Strabo, XVII, 1, 13 (798C), quoting Cicero, probably from the 
De Rege Alex. Cf. Préaux, op. cit. (note 14 supra), pp. 424 ff., and T. 
Frank, Econ. Surv., V, p. 12. 
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funds required by the ambitions of herself and Antony. Mr. 
Tarn notes that she brought clothing and comforts but little 
money for the troops that returned from Parthia: “It was her 
method of explaining to him that her treasury was not at his 
service for useless adventures.” ** Yet she must have known the 
value for the future of a loyal and well-rewarded army. Her 
niggardliness at this time and the care with which she exacted 
the full sums for her concessions *° of balsam at Jericho and 
bitumen at the Dead Sea point rather to some scarcity of funds. 
Before Actium both she and Antony gathered all their resources, 
but the rest of the East had been so efficiently despoiled that 
chief reliance had to be placed on Egypt. In 33 she brought to 
the rendezvous at Ephesus 200 ships, 20,000 talents, and supplies 
for the army,”* but the debased coinage “7 in which Antony paid 
his legionaries shows how difficult it was to provide. She brought 
back some treasure in her flight,?* but how much cannot be 
known. Then, according to Cassius Dio,”® she busily prepared 
Egypt for a final resistance, put to death wealthy men who might 
have organized revolts, and “ gathered in vast wealth from their 
estates and from other sources holy and sacred, sparing not even 
the most untouchable shrines.” These are the most likely sources 
of the treasure that she collected into the building that became 
her tomb,®° the booty that Octavian, for the sake of his career 
and perhaps his life, had to gain intact. 

The probabilities of the case support Cassius Dio and Josephus 
against Mr. Tarn. There is no evidence for the existence of an 
ancestral treasure of the Ptolemies in the time of Cleopatra or 
her father, while at the end she had ample reason to seize the one 
great remaining reserve, the resources of the Egyptian temples. 


Barw Mawr T. Rosert S. BrouGHTON. 


Η X, p. ἴδ. 

35 Josephus, Ant., XV, 4, 4; Βοῖϊ., I, 18, 5; see A. H. Μ. Jones, The 
Herods of Judaea, pp. 49 ff. Her feud with Herod also played a part. 

26 Plutarch, Ant., 56. This sum represents a not improbable accumula- 
tion during her reign since leaving Rome in 44 B.C. 

Pliny, V.H., XXXIII, 132; Grueber, Coins Rom. Republic Brit. 


᾿ς Museum, II, p. 526, n. 1; p. 527, n. 3. 


38 Cassius Dio, L, 15, 4. 

29LI, 5, 5: πολλοὺς μὲν τῶν πρώτων ἐφόνευσε, πολὺν δὲ καὶ 
πλοῦτον ἔκ τε τῶν ἐκείνων κτημάτων καὶ ἐκ τῶν ἄλλων καὶ ὁσίων καὶ θείων, 
μηδενὸς μηδὲ τῶν πάνυ ἀβάτων ἱερῶν φειδομένη, ἤθροιζε, δυνάμεις τε ἐξηρτύετο 
καὶ συμμαχίας περιεσκόπει. 

80 Plutarch, Ant., 74; 76. 
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NOTE ON A NILE BOAT. 


In P. Lond., III, 1164 h (p. 164), a contract for a long-term 
lease of a boat, the vessel is described (line 7) as ἐστρωμένον καὶ 
σεσανιδωμένον. It is generally agreed with good evidence that 
the latter means “ decked.” + In the scholium to Thucydides, I, 
10,2 for example, the word clearly has this sense, and the deriva- 
tive σανίδωμα, although used in other senses, definitely means 
“deck” in Sept. Macc., 3, 4, 10.5. Furthermore, in another 
papyrus contract (P.Lond., V, 1714, 32-34), a boat which is 
σεσανιδωμένον ἀπὸ πρύμνης εἰς πρώραν is also described as ἔνσκηνον ; 
a cabin or shelter is of course impossible without a deck. With 
respect to ἐστρωμένον, however, there is no such general agree- 
ment. De Ruggiero (Bull. dell’ Ist. di Dir. Rom., XX [1908], 
p. 53) suggested that it might mean “tarred,” but there is no 
evidence for this and the suggestion has not been accepted.* 
Merzagora and Reil have taken it to mean simply “ covered,” * 
but in this sense it differs not at all from σεσανιδωμένον “ decked.” 
It has most often been translated “ furnished,” ® yet there has 


been offered for the word in this sense only one parallel which is 
itself far from convincing.” The basic meaning of στρώννυμε is, 


1 Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.; Preisigke, Wérterbuch, s.v.; Hunt and 
Edgar, Select Papyri, No. 38, reprinted in A. C. Johnson, Roman Egypt 
(An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, 11, ed. by Tenney Frank), 
No. 269. 

3 Οὐδ᾽ αὖ τὰ πλοῖα κατάφρακτα] οὐκ ἦν, φησὶ, σεσανιδωμένα τὰ πλοῖα, ὥστε 
κάτω μὲν τιθέναι τὰ ὅπλα, αὐτοὺς δὲ ἄνω διάγειν.----Λῃστικώτερον] τὰ γὰρ τῶν 
λῃστῶν πλοῖα οὐκ ἦν σεσανιδωμένα, ἀλλὰ κάτω ἐκαθέζοντο, διὰ τὸ μὴ φαίνεσθαι 
αὐτοὺς ἐπιπλέοντας. ἦν οὖν διὰ τοῦτο κοιλότερα. 

ὃ rois ζυγοῖς τῶν πλοίων προσηλωμένοι. . ., ἔτι καὶ τῷ καθύπερθε πυκνῷ 
σανιδώματι διακειμένῳ τὸ φέγγος ἀποκλειόμενοι, ὅπως πάντοθεν ἐσκοτισμένοι 
τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς ἀγωγὴν ἐπιβούλων ἐν παντὶ τῷ κατάπλῳ λαμβάνωσιν. 

* Cf. M. Merzagora, “ La navigazione in Egitto nell’eta greco-romana,” 
Aegyptus, X (1929), pp. 141-142; Preisigke, Wérterbuch, 8. v, στρώννυμι. 

®Merzagora, loc. cit., p. 142 (“coperto”); T. Reil, Beitrége zur 
Kenntnis des Gewerbes im hellenistischen Agypten (Borna-Leipzig, 
1913), p. 87 (“ iiberzogen ”). 

9 Hunt and Edgar, Select Papyri, No. 38, reprinted in Johnson, Roman 
Egypt, No. 269; Preisigke, Wérterbuch, s.v.; Moulton-Milligan, The 
Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, s. v. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s. v. ad fin., 
considers the word uncertain. 

ΤΡ. Oxy., 138, 21-23 (610-611 A.D.): ὁμολογῶ... στρῶσαι τοῖς τε 
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of course, “spread” but it may also mean “pave.” * When 
applied to a boat one would naturally conclude that it referred 
to the deck, but the deck, as we have already seen, is taken care 
of by σεσανιδωμένον. There is, however, another feature of a boat 
to which ἐστρωμένον can very naturally apply: the “pavement” 
over the bilge, i.e. a floor. On smaller boats like the one in 
question the floor was probably laid, as it is today, on top of the 
ribs where these form the bottom of the boat. A floor serves 
two invaluable purposes: it keeps the weight of the cargo on the 
ribs and off the bottom planking which might otherwise be 
loosened ; and it keeps the cargo free from the water that always 
collects in the bilge of any vessel. The phrase ἐστρωμένον καὶ 
σεσανιδωμένον is, therefore, to be translated “ floored and decked.” 


LIoNEL CASSON. 
New York UNIVERSITY. 


περιβλέπτοις διοικηταῖς, “I agree to furnish mounts for the noble superin- 
tendents.” The meaning of στρώννυμι in this passage, however, is closely 
connected with its common late usage “to saddle” (= émodrrw); cf. 
Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, s. v. 
στρωννύω and Liddell-Scott-Jones, 8. v. στόρνυμι, ad fin. 

Liddell-Scott-Jones, s. v. στόρνυμι. 

δ There is no doubt that, for the reasons I have given above, such a 
floor, or an orlop deck serving the same purpose, existed on all Greek 
ships of any size; cf. the words of A. Breusing, a trained seaman: 
“ Grosse Schiffe mit Kaufmannsgiitern miissen auch innerhalb eine volle 
Beplankung oder, wie wir sagen, Wegerung gehabt haben, weil sonst die 
Ladung von dem an den Seiten durchleckenden Wasser beschidigt 
wire” (Die Nautik der Alten [Bremen, 1886], p. 38). The ancient 
technical term for it is still unknown although scholars have repeatedly 
asserted that it was called ἔδαφος: cf. B. Graser, De veterum re navali 
(Berlin, 1864), p. 10; A. Cartault, La triére athénienne (Paris, 1881), 
Ρ. 44; Breusing, op, cit., p. 38; E. Assmann, s.v. Seewesen in A. Bau- 
meister, Denkmdler der klassischen Altertums, III (Munich, 1889), p. 
1602; E. Warre, s.v. Navis in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, II (3rd ed., London, 1890), p. 223; E. Luebeck, Das 
Seewesen der Griechen und Rémer (Hamburg, 1890-91), p. 43; and most 
_ recently, F. Miltner, 8. v. Seewesen in R.-E., Supplementband V (Stutt- 

gart, 1931), p. 920. Graser attempted to substantiate his statement 
with several ancient quotations, but in all of them ἔδαφος clearly means 
either the actual bottom of the ship, or the hold in general. The others 
who followed him have simply made the assertion without offering any 
evidence whatsoever. 
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NOTE ON AN ARAMAIC ETYMOLOGY IN PLUTARCH’S 
ISIS AND OSIRIS. 


According to Plutarch’s own statements his work on Isis and 
Osiris is based on several sources beside Manetho, among others 
Hecataeus and Eudoxus; for example, in chap. 9 he quotes 
variant explanations of the name of Ammon from Hecataeus and 
Manetho. Nor does he limit himself to Egyptian etymologies in 
explaining the names of Egyptian gods; for example, in chap. 60 
he follows the method of the Stoic physikoi in giving a Greek 
etymology of the name “ Isis,” παρὰ τὸ ἵεσθαι per’ ἐπιστήμης καὶ 
φέρεσθαι. 

In chap. 62 he equates Isis with Athena (as also in chap. 9), 
but, though he goes on to quote Manetho in connection with the 
meaning of Typhon’s name, he seems to base his etymology of the 
name of Isis-Athena on another source, for, as the Greek reads, 
it is the latter name that is strictly the one etymologized: τὴν 
μὲν yap Ἶσιν πολλάκις τῷ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ὀνόματι καλοῦσι φράζοντι 
τοιοῦτον λόγον, “ ἦλθον ἀπ᾽ ἐμαυτῆς." Now, as Waddell remarks in 
his note on this passage, cited as a fragment from Manetho in 
his recently published translation of that author in the Loeb 
Classical Library, it is difficult to find an Egyptian etymology of 
“ Athena ” with the meaning “I came from myself.” 

I therefore venture to suggest that Plutarch is here giving an 
Aramaic etymology. In Aramaic “athénd (participle combined 
with enclitic personal pronoun) means “I come” or “I came” 
(the Aramaic participle often has the force of a preterite). Here 
we have close correspondence both in form and meaning. 

If this assumption is correct, it remains to show where 
Plutarch got this Aramaic etymology. He probably took it from 
Posidonius, whom Geffcken has shown to be one of his sources in 
Isis and Osiris (Hermes, XLIX [1914], pp. 343 ff.). Posidonius 
certainly knew a good deal about the Aramaic language as well 
as the customs and products of the Semitic East; this is evident 
from fragments 3, 10, 65-67, 70, 87, 105 in Jacoby, F. G. H., 
2A, 8%. Frag. 105 is especially interesting in this connection: 
ἄριστα δ᾽ ἂν δόξειεν εἰπεῖν ὃ Ποσειδώνιος, κἀνταῦθα ἀπὸ τῆς τῶν ἐθνῶν 
συγγενείας καὶ κοινότητος ἐτυμολογῶν. τὸ γὰρ τῶν ᾿Αρμενίων []. 
Apappatwv?] ἔθνος καὶ τὸ τῶν Σύρων καὶ ᾿Αράβων πολλὴν ὁμοφυλίαν 
ἐμφαίνει κατά τε τὴν διάλεκτον καὶ τοὺς βίους κτλ. 


JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION, RaLpH Marcus. 
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HERACLITI FRAG. 124. 


Heracliti fragmentum 124 J. B. McDiarmid primus recte 
interpretatus est in huius Ephemeridis vol. LXII, pp. 492 sqq. 
Sed neque σάρξ κεχυμένων Graece dici neque 6 κάλλιστος nomine 
carere posse mihi videtur. Via recta ostenditur figuris illis 
Heracliteis πιθήκων 6 κάλλιστος (frag. 82) et ἀνθρώπων 6 σοφώτατος 
(frag. 83). Sic igitur emendandum: 


σὰρξ εἰκῇ κεχυμένζη ἀνθρώπδων ὁ κάλλιστος. 


Si ponis scriptum olim fuisse avwy compendio trito, librarius 
etiam facilius ab altero v ad alterum transilire poterat haplo- 
graphia vulgata, ut tres tantummodo litterae <n av> perierint. 
Pensitavimus alia supplementa velut θνητῶν, παίδων, ‘EAAjvev. 
Id vero quod supra posuimus ex omni parte praestat. 


PAvULUS FRIEDLAENDER. 
In UNIVERSITATE CALIFORNIENSI 
aD ANGELOS. 
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REVIEWS. 


Louis H. Gray. Foundations of Language. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1939. Pp. xv -+ 530. $7.50. 


The book is divided into fourteen chapters: Survey of language 
and linguistics; What is language?; The physiological aspect of 
language, phonetics and phonology; The mental aspect of language, 
the relation between language and thought; Language’s social aspect ; 
two chapters on Morphology; Syntax; Semantics; The changing 
meanings of words; Etymology and the linguistic method; two 
chapters on Classification of all the languages of the world; and 
the final chapter on a History of the study of language. The book 
is provided with the usual auxiliary apparatus: preface, table of 
contents, list of signs and characters, and a full index, pp. 461-530. 

This book suffers from defects similar to those which attached 
to the author’s earlier work Introduction to Semitic Comparative 
Linguistics (New York, 1934). The Introduction was intended 
chiefly to serve as an elementary handbook for beginners in Semitic 
and for students of other languages, especially Indo-Europeanists, 
and to show how the principles developed in the study of Indo- 
European linguistics could be applied to Semitic. The treatment, 
however, is limited in scope, dealing chiefly with Hebrew and Arabie, 
and its failure to improve in any respect on existing comparative 
studies, as well as its lack of a really elementary treatment, com- 
bined with its numerous inaccuracies and obscurities, nullify the 
excellent intentions of the author. 

The present book purports to give an encyclopedic treatment of 
language and languages, but as in the former work, the emphasis 
is heavily on a restricted part of the field, Indo-European linguistics, 
other language groups receiving very limited attention. Moreover 
the treatment, far from being encyclopedic, does not by any means 
cover all important topics or fully discuss those which are taken up. 
Inaceuracies and obscurities likewise abound. 

This book has recently been the subject of two reviews, those of 
Harris and Swanson in Language, XVI, 3. In the somewhat ecrypti- 
cally expressed criticism of Harris, I agree thoroughly with this 
reviewer in his opinion that one of the main defects of the book 
lies in its “neglect of the method of structural analysis,” 1. 6., of 
“organized synchronic description” (in plain English, descriptive 
grammar). If I understand the reviewer’s criticism that “a men- 
talistie theory is used throughout the book,” he is referring to the 
half-hearted and apparently involuntary recourse of the author to 
the semantic approach, the attempt to find the formal expression 
for semantic categories. I cannot agree that this attitude in itself 
is wrong, though I must admit that you would hardly expect to 
find it in one who is so completely convinced as the author that 
form is the only basis of linguistic study. The bibliographical 
additions of Swanson are valuable; some of the deficiencies which 
he corrects, notably those in Baltic and Hamitie, I had myself noted. 
I cannot agree, however, that the book is noteworthy “as for the 

. arrangement of material.” Both reviewers criticise the fact 
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that in a book on language in general the chief attention and the 
greatest amount of space is devoted to Indo-European. Harris 
regrets that the author did not definitely restrict his book to serve 
as an introduction to Indo-European linguistics. With this criticism, 
as already indicated, I must concur. 

The evidence for the predominant position of Indo-European lin- 
guistics in the book is too all-pervasive to need exposition. With 
regard to its failure to present a satisfactory encyclopedic treatment 
some specification would seem to be called for. 

In addition to the neglect of the whole subject of descriptive 
grammar as unworthy of scientific study already criticised by Harris, 
the following topics are among those which should have received 
attention, viz., the question of the origin and development of the 
alphabet, which the author dismisses as, though a topic of much in- 
terest and importance, one that scarcely falis within the domain 
of linguistics proper; the topic of spelling; the linguistic works 
(vocabularies, paradigms, ete.) of the Akkadians, and the gram- 
matical treatises of the Arabs, Jews, and Syrians; the difference 
between objective and subjective language; some discussion of the 
comparative practical value of various language types; a systematic 
discussion of source materials; a discussion of the aims and de- 
siderata of linguistic science, ete. 

Of topics that should have been more fully treated may be men- 
tioned the phoneme, syntax, and semantics. For a criticism of the 
author’s treatment of the phoneme see the strictures of Harris (loc. 
cit., p. 219). His discussion of syntax, while covering a number 
of important points, is entirely inadequate. The whole topic of the 
syntax of combinations (the study of the combination formed on the 
basis of the various parts of speech, cf. my article “ A New Method 
of Syntactical Arrangement,” J. A. O.S., XLI [1921], pp. 467-471) 
as distinct from formal syntax (the study of the various forms, cases, 
tenses, modes, ete.) is left without any discussion whatever, and there 
is neither formal nor combinatory syntax of such an important topic 
as subordination of sentences. His treatment of semantics is con- 
fined entirely to historical semantics. There is no mention of what 
may be called static semantics i.e., the scientific study and arrange- 
ment of the meanings that are common to all languages, including 
such topics as the semantic analysis of the various parts of speech, 
various phrases, sentence elements, sentences, οἷο. 

In presenting an encyclopedic compendium of anything it would 
certainly seem necessary to outline and subdivide the topie which is 
to be the subject of this treatment in such a way as not only to make 
evident the interrelations of all parts of the subject to one another 
but also to secure as far as possible the inclusion of all relevant 
topics. Except for the general indications given by the chapter 


1Cf. Nyrop, Gram. historique de la langue frangaise (Copenhague, 
1904-30), IV, Semantique, and my article “The Study of Language 
from the Semantic Point of View,” Indog. For., LVI, pp. 241-255; cf. 
also Brunot, La Pensée et la Langue (Paris, 1922); Juret, Systéme 
de la Syntaxe Latine (lst ed., Paris, 1926; 2nd ed., 1933); Curme, 
Syntax (=A Grammar of the English Language, vol. III, New York, 
1931); A Grammar of the German Language (revised, New York, 
1922); and my A Grammar of the Tagalog Language (New Haven, 


1925). 
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headings, however, nothing of the kind appears. The summaries at 
the beginning of each chapter are simply running lists of the sub- 
topics treated in the chapter, without regard to whether they are 
coordinate or subordinate to one another, and cannot be regarded as 
fulfilling this requirement. 

The same lack of perspective occurs throughout the book in the 
individual chapters. A list of the topics treated in the paragraphs 
of chap. VII, “ Syntax,” will illustrate this fact, viz.: 1. definition— 
2. unit of speech the sentence; what the hearer normally hears— 
3. latter topic illustrated by telephone conversation—4. task of syn- 
tactician—5. necessity for a thorough reading and speaking knowledge 
of language studied; necessity for historical syntactical study; proto- 
syntaxes—6. requisites for establishment of proto-syntax; examples 
of adequate syntaxes—7. evaluation of the two complete treatises 
on Indo-European syntax; foreign influence introduces a further 
difficulty—8. introductory paragraph to following; character of 
syntactical treatment as contrasted with that of phonology, mor- 
phology, etymology—9. the sentence in general—1l0. its two ele- 
ments—11. monorrhemic sentence—12. continued; impersonal verbs 
of weather, feeling—13. verb only part of speech that can form a 
complete sentence—14. copula with examples—15. other examples— 
16. survivals of Proto-Indo-European lack of copula: examples from 
other linguistic groups—17. word order and accent—18. accented, 
proclitic and enclitie words—19. Sanskrit accented and unaccented 
verbs and vocatives—20. traces of enclitic character of verb in other 
Indo-European languages—and so on with the same lack of logical 
arrangement for the other thirty-one paragraphs of the chapter. 

The author’s Indo-European material has been praised by both 
former reviewers and seems to be of good quality; especially com- 
mendable is the wealth of Indo-European examples which frequently 
accompanies his statements. 

The author’s remarks, however, about other language groups are 
frequently inaccurate or incorrect. On p. 390 he gives the Chinese 
pronouns of the first and second person as wo”, ni, with the second 
tone, whereas in the Pekin Mandarin dialect they have the third 
tone wo*, ni®. On p. 396 in speaking of the Philippine ligatures, 
he calls them articles, which they decidedly are not; they are con- 
nective particles, a distinct subsidiary part of speech, and are used 
to join noun with noun or adjective, adverb and adjective, verb and 
adverb, subject with predicate, etc. Most of the references to Semi- 
tie are in need of modification or correction, the same lack of a firm 
grasp of his subject being shown here as in the author’s Introduction 
to Semitic Comparative Linguistics. Examples are viz.: 


p. 14—Arab. sarjatu-n “tree”; should be Sajaratu-n. 

p. 135—Arab. Saraba “to drink ”; should be Sariba. 

p. 167—Arab. katabta cited as an example of “ atelic” (imperfect). 

p. 183—Sem. @ala@u called a plural form. 

p. og kald& (!) given for “enough” instead of correct 

addi. 

p. 203—Heb. hdadés cited as a transitive verb; it regularly takes 
preposition be before its object, rarely the accusative; Arab. 
sami‘a “hear” would have been a correct example here. 


p. 204—the statement that Semitic has no tense properly speaking, 
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only aspect, reflects an old theory which seems certainly in- 
19101), (cf. Bauer, Die Tempora im Semitischen [Berlin, 

p. 207—reflexive, reciprocal, and intensive verb forms are incor- 
rectly called aspects; reflexive and reciprocal are voices, being 
coordinate with active and passive, the intensive is equivalent 
to a simple verb with adverbial modification. 

p. 215—Arab. qad does not, as here stated, make a pluperfect; 
it simply emphasizes the past character of the act, but may 
on occasion give the force of a pluperfect. 

p. 263—the statement “all Semitic alphabets except Akkadian and 
Kthiopiec (Akkadian writing is of course not alphabetic, and 
Ethiopic is more properly syllabic) originally indicated only 
consonants” is not correct; the earliest form of Ethiopie 
writing is strictly consonantal, ef. my article “ The Develop- 
ment of Symbols for the Vowels in the Alphabets derived 
from the Phoenician,” J. 4. Ο. 8., LXI, 3, p. 396, n. 9 end, 
and pp. 409-410. 

p. 319—Aramaic \/ mil does not occur in Qal as quoted, viz., malal; 
only in intensive mallel. 

p. 359—emphatic sounds are incorrectly codrdinated with the place 
categories, uvular, palatal, ete. 

p. 362—Gen. 31, 47 is given as being in Aramaic; only two words 
are Aramaic. Ete., ete. 


Many of the author’s statements with regard to general grammar 
leave much to be desired. His treatment of the parts of speech 
(chap. VI) where he attempts the impossible task of defining them 
on the basis of their forms is especially infelicitous (ef. my review 
of Hjelmslev’s Principes de Grammaire Générale in Language, VII, 
1 [1931], pp. 49-54; and my article on the semantic approach to 
language study cited above). His consideration of case in chap. VII 
on the Grammatical Categories, in which he fails to discuss case 
meaning as distinct from case form (cf. my article “ A Semantie 
Analysis of Case,” Curme Volume = Language Monographs of 
L. S. A., VII [1930], pp. 34-49) is unsatisfactory even from a formal 
point of view; his conclusions with regard to the original significance 
of the most important individual eases are based entirely on Indo- 
European. His assumption that inflection is a necessary concomitant 
of all language seems ridiculous in view of the fact that many 
languages are without it. 

Many criticisms of matters of detail might be added in addition 
to those covered by the other reviewers, with most of which I am 
in agreement; 6. g.: 


p. XIV—Dutch sch is said to equal sk; the pronunciation that I 
learned from a native Dutchman = sh i.e., 8 + ch in Germ. ach. 

p. 54 the French rounded τὸ, viz. [4] is called the voiced counter- 
part of [j] — English y! 

p. 72—“ sandhi is regularly expressed in written form only in 
Sanskrit ”’: How about the lenation and eclipsis of Old Ivish, 
the use of Daghesh lene and Raphe (expressed or understood) 
with Hebrew initial consonants, and the Qu8Saia and Rukkacha 


in Syriac? 
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p. 91—“ words were at first vague and general in connotation, 
evolving specialized meanings only by degrees”; the reverse 
seems to have been the case. 

p. 139—“ Walloon, a Romance dialect’; why not a French patois? 

p.170—“the preposition and the adverb were originally the 
same”; certainly not in all cases, some prepositions are 
derived from pronominal elements, e.g., Akkadian Sa, Ara- 
maie di, de. 

p. 182—here the pluralis paucitatis of Arabic might have been 
mentioned. 

p. 208—mood “ is virtually an aspect ”; mood denotes the attitude 
of mind with which a thing is said; aspect, however, as usually 
understood, refers to the character of the continuity of the 
time of the verb as distinguished from the tense or time point 
of the verb. 

pp. 220ff—participles, gerunds, and gerundives are all called ad- 
jectives; this is true of course of participles and the Latin 
gerundive, but gerunds are always verbal nouns (another form 
of infinitive) in Latin and in any other language (e.g. Eng- 
lish, French) where the term is correctly used. 

p. 223—the past and future of Amerindian nouns mentioned here 
are no more tenses than English pastmaster or bride-to-be. 

p. 234—the author does not recognize the difference between the 
es in es hohlte (sic) thn der Herr (expletive) and that in 
es regnet (situation). 

p. 286—French cent [sé]; should be [sa] with nasal a; there is 
no nasal e fermé in Modern French; this must be a misprint. 

p. 324—“ and the discovery of this stop (?) ” referring to Hittite 
fricative ἢ. Ete., ete. 


One phase of Harris’ criticism, viz. that Gray follows throughout 
a “mentalistic theory,” calls for some remark. Gray, though com- 
pletely committed to the extreme formalist position that language 
study must be approached only through the forms presented by the 
language, and that, if there are no definite forms to indicate any 
given idea, that idea does not exist in the language, is nevertheless 
driven in many cases to depart from this position and to approach 
his problem from the point of view of meaning (apparently what 
Harris means by his use of a “ mentalistic theory,” p. 226; ef. his 
statement p. 223: “ Though Gray says that classification must be by 
form ... the criteria which are actually used in the book are 
semantic almost throughout”). It is perfectly possible and abso- 
lutely necessary in any complete treatment of linguistics to employ 
both formal and semantic methods. Harris also objects to “the 
guesses about the early development of language” which Gray per- 
mits himself, stating that they are “almost as dangerous” as any 
discussion of the origin of language, which both Harris and Gray 
agree “for the present ... must be ruled out of the sphere of 
scientific consideration.” Gray’s guesses are certainly not un- 
scientific in principle. It is just as legitimate to speculate on the 
question of origins in linguistics as it is in matters of prehistory, 
provided that the speculations conform to such facts as we have; 
which in the case of prehistory are artifacts and present conditions 
of backward peoples, in the case of glottogony, the knowledge of 
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linguistic reactions and linguistic processes gained from general 
linguistic study. It is perfectly possible for such speculations so 
controlled to lead to important linguistic results. 

Foundations of Language, therefore, does not present either a 
complete or a clear encyclopedic treatment of its subject. The dis- 
cussion of Indo-European material is good, though not free from 
error, but it would seem clear that the book is hardly to be regarded 
as a safe guide in any subject outside of this field. While the work 
offers little or nothing not already treated in former books on 
language, chapters XI and XII, “ Classification of Languages,” and 
chapter XIII, “The History of the Study of Language,” with 
their bibliographical notes, present convenient and valuable sum- 
maries of these topics, while the numerous illustrative Indo-European 
examples are of importance to any student of Indo-European 
linguistics. 

Frank R. BuAaKeE. 

Tus Jouns Hopkins UNIvERsITY. 


JEAN Hupavx and Maxime Leroy. Le Mythe du Phénix dans les 
Littératures grecque et latine. Liége and Paris, E. Droz, 1939. 
Pp. xxxvi-+ 266. (Bibl. de la Fac. de Phil. et Let. de VUniv. 
de Liége, LX XXII.) 


By an alert scrutiny of all that relates to the phoenix-legend in 
classical literature Messrs. Hubaux and Leroy have succeeded in 
giving it a fulness of meaning hardly suspected by earlier students. 
Assuming that the cardinal motives were present from the start, 
though mention of some of them is not early, they display extra- 
ordinary learning and ingenuity in picking up the traces of the 
phoenix even where these are faint, not to say obliterated. They 
begin with the texts and rather free translations of the more extensive 
accounts (all late) of this mythical fowl: Lactantius, Claudian, 
pseudo-Baruch, and two versions of the Greek Physiologus, and then 
in eight chapters discuss the chief motives of the legend: 1. The 
phoenix as the bird of the Sun and astronomy; 2. The cortége of 
birds that accompanies the phoenix; 3. The habitat of the phoenix; 
4. The spices gathered by the phoenix for its pyre; 5. The homonyms, 
especially the palm-tree; 6. The crossing of the phoenix-legend and 
the eagle-legend; 7. Phoenix and eagle in the legend of Alexander; 
8. Eagle and phoenix in Roman imperial legend and propaganda. 

Besides following, often very far afield, the connections among the 
chief motives of the legend, the book has a forward movement in the 
attempt to show that the Roman eagle is a close relation of the 
phoenix. Chapter 6 is crucial, containing the evidence for the 
crossing of the two legends. This evidence, apart from minor motives 
‘such as the title “king of birds,” mainly falls under two themes, 
that of renovatio or revival, and that of the “ carrier-bird,” of which 
the first is the more striking since carrier-legends attach to other 
birds besides eagle and phoenix. Nevertheless the conclusion is 
warranted that in some elements the legends of the two birds inter- 
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penetrate. The authors do not pretend to decide in which legend 
these elements are original. In the succeeding chapters (7-8) one 
hardly knows what the writers assert, or at times whether they assert 
anything. The drift seems to be that the phoenix and, more often, 
the eagle both occur in the legend of Alexander as symbols of 
renovatio and as “ carrier-birds,” and that by imitation the same 
symbols reappear in the legends of Augustus and the Julio-Claudian 
family. Only it is hard to find the phoenix in the legends of 
Augustus and his successors, and here the authors, who have pre- 
pared for this in Chap. 5, rely on stories of the homonym, the palm- 
tree. More convincing is their support of the view of O. Keller that 
the eagle of the imperial consecratio (released from a pyre of 
aromatics at the moment of burning) represents a fusion of eagle 
and phoenix; among their parallels most interesting is Lucian’s 
Peregrinus, with their interpretation. As we advance into the 
Empire an interest in these symbols is seen to increase; on the 
imperial coinage eagle and phoenix represent the same abstractions 
(p. 249); and finally in the fourth century, in the general effort to 
accomplish for the Empire a work of revival, both symbols of reno- 
vatio were in notable favor, and in this atmosphere of hope the myth 
of the phoenix received its most elaborate literary form in the 
Carmen de ave phoenice. Thus our authors, while declining a formal 
discussion of the authorship of this poem, at least hint that it need 
not be placed against a Christian background. 

A principal object of the book is, by a general study of the myth, 
to cast light upon numerous scattered passages of literature, and in 
these interpretations the quality of the work reveals itself. The hunt 
for the phoenix, so to put it, is pursued with gusto, far and wide— 
possibly two hunters are bolder than one; and they lay before us 
some unexpected game, insisting that it is the phoenix. There is, 
for instance, Trimalchio’s boar. 

The boar, it is recalled, is brought into the dining-hall having on 
its head a freedman’s cap, while from its tusks hang palm-leaf 
baskets full of dates; around it are arranged sucking pigs, in pastry, 
indicating that it is a sow; ἃ huntsman pierces its flank, and thrushes 
fly out, which are caught and prepared for the guests; the dates are 
served. Hubaux and Leroy maintain that this is a culinary rebus. 
The preceding dish was something of the sort—the Zodiac—and 
Trimalchio in expounding it had remarked: “ Oportet etiam inter 
cenandum philologiam nosse.” Here we have only the start of a 
solution when Encolpius’ neighbor informs him that the freedman’s 
cap marks the boar as having been refused (i. e. freed) by the guests 
of the day before. How explain the remaining points? By homo- 
nyms and a passage from Pliny (N. H., XIII, 42) wherein is 
described a palm-tree unique of its kind: it dies and is reborn from 
itself with the phoenix, and it produces a date called syagros. The 
palm-leaf baskets are the key: the boar (of uncertain sex, like the 
phoenix) is of course itself syagros and hence=palm=phoenix. The 
thrushes suggest the idea “bird.” A clever argument, though the 
freedman’s cap does not come very well into the solution, even if 
the authors mean, but dare not say, that the boar is thereby shown 
to be like the phoenix rechauffé! But we have the right to complain 
that they omit the beginning and the end of the scene. At the 
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beginning coverlets are spread depicting the hunt, a clamor is heard 
outside, and Spartan hounds enter and course about the table; only 
now is the object of this mimic hunt, the boar, carried in. Attention 
is fixed upon the boar as boar. If another meaning was intended, 
was not Petronius unskilful in burying it so completely? At the 
end a slave impersonating Bacchus receives from Trimalchio his free- 
dom, with a pun—“ Dionyse, Liber esto ”—and thereupon takes from 
the boar the cap of freedom and puts it on. Was not this display 
Trimalchio’s only destination of the cap from the beginning? The 
explanation offered by Encolpius’ neighbor is perhaps no more than 
a malicious jest at the host’s expense. 

Another point that will interest readers of this lively book is the 
treatment of the text of Lactantius. Two new transpositions have 
been made, a minor one placing vv. 9-10 after v. 14, and a major 
one removing vv. 35-54 to a position between 90 and 91. I pass over 
the first except to say that the reasons for it are more like those 
of a modern critic than those of an ancient poet. The second shift 
is based on the findings of the authors’ mythological study, and is, 
at least on first sight, attractive. The acts of the phoenix, which in 
the traditional text read as daily rites performed by her as priestess 
of the Sun, become instead rites in preparation of her combustion. 
The authors have found that these acts—ablutions, song, beating of 
wings—are, when present in other versions of the story, associated 
with the death of the phoenix. Now a difficulty has long been felt at 
this point, not from anything in the poem, but because the para- 
phrase by Gregory of Tours places these acts before the combustion. 
Lactantius should have arranged his material in this way, and 
Gregory testifies that he did so. 

Before accepting this transposition, however, others will weigh 
certain considerations passed over in silence by Hubaux and Leroy. 
It may be urged that Gregory’s abstract is hopelessly confused on 
every point, not alone on this one, and that, as long as all his 
differences cannot be defended by rearrangement of Lactantius, it is 
doubtful whether one, even the most significant, can be safely so 
treated. Again, they suppose that Lactantius follows only the 
tradition in which the phoenix dies, and not the tradition in which 
it follows the sun in his daily course. But are these distinctions 
likely to have been so sharp to Lactantius? His phoenix is, after all, 
Phoebi satelles. He builds her up as priestess of the Sun, and it 
seems inevitable that he should describe her rites. If these rites 
originally went with another part of the story, it is easier to believe 
that Lactantius or his source turned them to their present purpose 
than to blink certain, albeit small, disturbances occasioned in the 
poem by moving the lines. Possibly it is not much that atque eadem 
[phoenix] will follow Natura parens, and atque lose force (34-5= 
54-5). More serious, the fons vivus (25), so pointedly vivus (quem 
vivum nomine dicunt), is left, with its twelve outpourings, without 
a function, while pias undas (37=72) and vivo gurgite (38=73), 
in which the bird twelve times plunges, now must designate some 
waters of Syria, not mentioned before and hence without claim to the 
epithets: pias and vivo are robbed of force and fall idle. In the 
Solis nemus the poet has provided a kind of tall tree (29-30). 
Presumably he means to use these trees. And accordingly, when the 
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phoenix prepares for her second morning rite, we have: Tollitur ac 
summo considit in arboris altae/ vertice, quae totum despicit una 
nemus. Having employed the fountain she employs one of the trees, 
in the order in which these properties had been introduced. The 
couplet is less significant as referring to the palm-tree of the burning- 
scene. The relative clause is restrictive, whereas the palm-tree has 
been fully designated, and needs neither a restrictive nor a descriptive 
clause, still less the word wna; and nemus is the right word for the 
sacred grove, not for the silva remota of v. 48=68. Worse yet, 
if this distich is set in the middle of the burning-scene, it is not 
clear that the phoenix ever gets back into her nest for the com- 
bustion: arboris vertex cannot be vaguely taken for nidus. The poet 
has his eye fixed very intently on the burning-scene, following each 
move of the phoenix with precision. She has built her nest, has 
gathered her spices—a gorgeous array—and the pulse of the poem 
quickens: “forthwith she lays her body, capable of change, in the 
nest and on the life-giving couch her quiet limbs.” And “ forthwith,” 
by the new text, she apparently goes to sleep for the night: 

Protinus instructo corpus mutabile nido 

Vitalique toro membra quieta locat. 
Lutea cum primum surgens Aurora rubescit, 
Cum primum rosea sidera luce fugat, 
Ter quater illa pias inmergit corpus in undas, etc. 


Protinus surely heralded more than that; when protinus entered the 
poet’s mind he meant to hold the line of thought, action, and time: 


Protinus instructo corpus mutabile nido 
Vitalique toro membra quieta locat. 

Ore dehine sucos membris circumque supraque 
Inicit, exequiis inmoritura suis. 

Tune inter varios animam commendat odores, etc. 


The transposition destroys the proportions of the poem and disturbs 
the expression. 

These two examples, from Petronius and Lactantius, are not, I 
think, unrepresentative. They suggest, if I am right, the danger for 
ingenious heads of this kind of study: that the attention occupied 
by the general concept may not fully accommodate itself to the 
individual locus in its “ natural” context. Fortunately, the advan- 
tages of the method are also conspicuously present: we have a whole 
connected body of motives brought together in intelligible relation, 
and many of the resulting rapprochements will probably hold. But 
the reader must bring his own caution. 

JAMES ΗΥΎΤΟΝ. 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


THEODOR Das Wesen der spartanischen Staatsordnung: Nach 
ihren lebengesetzlichen und bodenrechtlichen Voraussetzungen. 
Leipzig, Dieterich, 1939. Pp. vi 102. (Klio, Beiheft XLIT: 
Neue Folge, Heft 29.) 


This monograph presents (1) a biological interpretation of Spartan 
history, which maintains that the course of Sparta’s internal develop- 
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ment, and of her foreign policy as well, was largely determined by 
the operation of biological forces; and (2) a study of the Spartan 
system of landholding and of its effect on Spartan life and on Greek 
political theory. 

Apart from bibliography, introductory and recapitulatory chapters, 
and index, the monograph falls into two sections. The first deals with 
the three classes which constituted the Lacedaemonian body politic; 
the second, and longer, section deals with the relationship of the 
Spartiate family to the soil and with the philosophers’ misunder- 
standing of the real nature of this relationship. 

The proposition that “the history of Sparta is the history of the 
Spartiates ” is stated at the outset, and the course of racial develop- 
ment and decline in this ruling class is sketched. In early times there 
was a steady increase in the number of its members, a fact attested 
by their conquests and colonizing activities; this trend, however, had 
ceased by the beginning of the 6th century B.C., and their number 
remained constant throughout that century; then, with the coming of 
the 5th century, decrease set in. Cultural advance and recession 
followed a parallel course. Diminution in racial vigor first becomes 
apparent about the middle of the 6th century. The change, which 
occurred at that time, from a policy of conquest and attempted con- 
quest to one of cultivating alliances was an indication of waning 
vitality. Biological, economic, artistic, and ethical deterioration went 
hand in hand. 

The Spartiates maintained with an extremely high degree of 
success their Doric racial purity. Persons born outside their group 
practically never became citizens, and the few clear instances of the 
conferring of citizenship on outsiders merely serve to prove the rule. 
The decline in numbers in the dominant caste inevitably resulted in 
the weakening of the “ Nordic” character of Sparta. This decline, 
incidentally, was not due to casualties in war but to biological and 
economic causes. War losses would not have been serious if the birth- 
rate had been maintained. As long as Sparta was at the height of 
her vigor and was plentifully infused with the martial spirit, the 
losses were easily made up; but when her vigor declined and her 
policy became more cautious, war, which was unavoidable in spite of 
precautions, dealt incurable wounds. The destructive effects of war 
were not a cause but a symptom of racial deterioration. Indeed, the 
real causes of this deterioration are uncertain. It may be that con- 
ditions of life in Mediterranean lands were not altogether suitable for 
a group which had come from the north and which had undergone 
practically no racial dilution. However that may be, it is clear that 
decline in the birth-rate and a change in spiritual attitude were 
closely linked together. 

The Perioeci were of the same stock as the Spartiates, but were 
less exclusive. Their special political position was due to the close 
ties of blood which had originally existed between the two groups. 
Whether the perioecic settlements were established at the time of the 
original conquest of Laconia or were founded later as colonies, under 
the pressure of increasing population at Sparta, is an open question. 
But whatever may have been the origin of these settlements, exiles 
from abroad were welcomed in the frontier regions and there was a 
considerable amount of racial fusion. (It may be noted that, in spite 
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of the date on the title-page, J. A. O. Larsen’s article on Περίοικοι in 
Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R. Ε., XIX, cols. 815-833, of which cols. 815- 
822 deal with Sparta, was apparently not yet available when this 
monograph was written.) 

As for the Helots, those of Messenia differed in important respects 
from those of Laconia. Parallel Dorian invasions had occurred in 
the two regions in early times. But in Messenia, perhaps because of 
the numerical weakness of the invaders, no sharp line of separation 
had been drawn between the Dorians and their victims, and there was 
much intermixture between them. Hence it was that in the Messenian 
Wars the Spartans were aware that they were fighting an enemy to 
whom they were themselves related by blood. In Laconia, on the 
other hand, where no such intermixture took place, the Helots con- 
sisted exclusively of descendants of the pre-Dorian population of the 
district, a large part of which may actually have been in a state of 
serfdom long before the coming of the Spartiates and merely have 
changed masters when these displaced the Achaean ruling class. The 
ethnic composition of the Helot population is uncertain, except that 
a considerable “ Mediterranean ” strain was included. 

The Spartans, in the earliest days, possessed customs and institu- 
tions closely resembling those which were common throughout Greece. 
Most of these customs and institutions survived longer in Sparta 
than elsewhere; and, when they changed, the change was gradual. 
There was no sudden transformation of the Spartan way of life, as 
has often been assumed; and the significance of Lycurgus, or of a 
hypothetical later lawgiver whose reforms were attributed to Ly- 
curgus, has been greatly exaggerated in modern times, as it was in 
antiquity. The various features of the Spartan system were all 
supposed by Greek theorists to have had their origin in specific 
enactments of a lawgiver, even though in almost every instance some 
corresponding feature existed at an early period in other Greek 
communities. 

The slow process of development which led to the strict ascetic 
regime of which we hear at the time of the Peloponnesian War had 
not gone very far in the 6th century. This is shown by the con- 
tinuing interest in the arts attested for that period. Distinguished 
foreign artists (see Pausanias, III, 12, 10; 18, 9; 18, 11; 18, 14) were 
at work at Sparta and at Amyclae as late as about 520, and it was 
only at the end of the century that there was noticeable deterioration 
in the quality of Lacedaemonian pottery. 

Conspicuous among the institutions which the Spartans shared with 
other early Greeks was the system of landed property. The almost 
mystical bond between the family and the soil, sanctioned by religious 
sentiment and owing its strength to something deeper and more crea- 
tive than conscious political planning, was a fundamental feature 
of this system. In the course of time the economic significance of the 
system came to the fore, and the temporary possessor began to think 
of the property as his own personal possession, not as the possession 
of the family. The feeling of solidarity in the family broke down, 
and the strong sense of duty with regard to its continuation was lost. 
The change from the religious to the economic conception of land- 
holding created the feeling that it was desirable to beget only as many 
children as the inheritance could provide subsistence for, and this was 
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an important factor in the decline of the birth-rate. (Incidentally, 
no reference is made anywhere to the control of numbers by infan- 
ticide.) In Sparta the separation of the family from the soil and 
the weakening of the religious feeling within the family group 
occurred much later than in most Greek states, in so many of which 
— of blood was very early transformed into aristocracy of 
wealth. 

The number of the allotments, in spite of Plutarch’s statement to 
the contrary in his biography of Lycurgus (16, 1), did not usually 
coincide with that of the Spartiates. In early times the number of 
Spartiates exceeded that of the allotments, while in later times the 
opposite was true. In the period when they were most numerous the 
Spartiates numbered perhaps about 10,000. 

Since the necessities of life were adequately provided for by the 
family allotments and few other wants were felt, the use of money 
was slow in gaining a foothold in Sparta. Furthermore, since the 
economie structure of the community was such a simple one, the effect 
of the introduction of a money economy, when it did come about, 
was disastrous. There is no proof that there was any legal ban on 
money previous to 404 B.C. There had been money in Sparta long 
before then, in both public and private possession. The prohibition 
of the private posssession of money in that year was designed to 
prevent the bringing in of Lysander’s spoils and Persian subsidies, 
and it was never carried out in practice, except temporarily in the 
case of Lysander and his followers. It was in the 5th and 4th cen- 
turies that Sparta was most completely shut off from the outside 
world, and it was during this period that its decline was most rapid, 
not only economically but in other respects as well. 

The Spartan way of life had a special fascination for Greek 
political theorists. They misinterpreted many of the customs, how- 
ever, in their desire to make them conform with their own social and 
political ideals. In the various connected accounts of Spartan insti- 
tutions which have come down to us, as well as in much that we are 
told about Sparta in other sources, there are serious distortions of the 
truth, due to the idealizing tendencies of these theorists. In fact, 
almost all of the information about Sparta which we get from Plato, 
Xenophon, Aristotle, and Plutarch is colored, directly or indirectly, 
by philosophical speculations concerning the ideal commonwealth. In 
some instances it is merely the interpretation of facts which is dis- 
torted, in others the facts themselves. A notable example of the latter 
situation is what we are told about marriage and the sharing of wives 
and husbands. The existing accounts of these matters were derived 
from Plato’s theories concerning the community of wives and children 
in the Republic rather than from the actual state of affairs in Sparta. 
The dissolution of strict family ties is regularly attributed in our 
sources to Lycurgus, but it was in reality a late development and a 
symptom of Sparta’s decline. Again, the theorists attributed to 
Sparta a system whereby an unvarying number of equal allotments 
was maintained. But such a system was purely imaginary. On the 
other hand, the attachment of each family to an inherited piece of 
property was a part of the Spartan system. But here the theorists 
assigned an entirely different purpose to the institution from that 
which originally brought it into being. 
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The fact that Sparta waged many wars does not justify the con- 
clusion that she was essentially militaristic. Even in the earlier 
period she did not wage war for its own sake or from imperialistic 
motives. Sparta’s external power, as usually happens, first reached 
its height at a time when its internal vigor had already passed its 
prime and when biological deterioration had set in. The traditional 
Spartan discipline was the product of the efforts made to meet the 
dangers inherent in that situation. The result was the ever increasing 
segregation of the Spartiates and their development into a warrior 
caste. Their division into two parties at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian War was the clearest of all the symptoms of Sparta’s decay. 
For it was the uniformity in race, experience, and outlook existing 
among the members of the ruling class that had produced her 
greatness. 

From the foregoing summary of the principal views propounded it 
will be apparent that the author of the monograph has himself not 
wholly avoided falling into the error which he has condemned in 
ancient writers on Sparta—that of viewing the Spartans and their 
way of life in the light of the presuppositions of a particular political 
creed. Not a few of his assumptions are highly questionable, to say 
the least. The style of writing, moreover, is often pretentious and 
not always lucid. In the discussion of details, however, there is much 
that is interesting and illuminating, especially with regard to eco- 
nomic matters; and the point that the Greek political theorists 
misinterpreted various features of the Spartan regime is well worth 
emphasizing. 

The monograph was the outgrowth of a joint seminar on Sparta, 
held at Konigsberg in 1936-1937 and participated in by instructors 
and students of the ancient languages, ancient history, and archac- 
ology. That the reading of the members of the seminar was largely 
confined to works in the German language is suggested by the biblio- 
graphy. Of the approximately fifty titles two are of works in French 
and two are of German translations of foreign works (Grote’s 
History of Greece and Fustel de Coulange’s La cité antique). The 
Cambridge Ancient History, though not listed in the bibliography, 
is referred to once, in a footnote in which Wade-Gery’s views con- 
cerning the effect of the Second Messenian War on the Spartan way 
of life are rejected in a perfunctory manner. No other books or 
articles in English are even mentioned. These facts are perhaps not 


without significance. 
L. R. SHERO. 


SwAaRTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Anatolian Studies Presented to William Hepburn Buckler. Edited 
by W. M. Cavper and Joser Ket. Manchester University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xviii - 382; 11 plates. 25s. 

This handsome volume has a unity of subject and a sustained 
level of excellence and is a worthy tribute to a scholar of outstanding 


skill, thoroughness, and generosity. His publications, of which there 
is a list (pp. xiii ff.) contain nothing trivial: vir de Anatolia optime 
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meritus may be set with the appropriate dedication W. H. B. φίλων 
φίλῳ of φίλοι. 

Pre-Greek period. Winifred Lamb’s “ Some recent developments 
in Anatolian archaeology ” (pp. 129 ff.) is a welcome discussion of 
scattered material, and brings out that unity in diversity which 
continued to characterize Asia Minor (p. 132: note also p. 144 on 
the megaron, Ὁ. 145 on town planning, p. 148 on cremation). ΕἸ. 
Littmann’s classification of non-Semitic place names in Northern 
Syria (pp. 151 ff.) suggests another line of attack on problems of 
pre-history: all roads met in Aleppo, as the specimens of the minor 
arts in its museum show.! K. Bittel studies a Hittite symbol and 
a later emblem of royalty which may be a survival of it (pp. 9 ff.). 

Greek Period. Fr. Miltner (pp. 191 ff.) supports an early date 
for the first Milesian colonization on the south of the Black Sea. 
K. 5. G. Robinson’s article “ Coin-legends in Carian script” (pp. 
269 ff.) and Sir George Hill’s “Some notes on the coinage of 
Cyprus ” (pp. 89 ff.) are both precise and delicate (the latter illus- 
trates “the indefinite sort of independence” which Cyprus enjoyed 
in the Persian empire). B. D. Meritt throws light on the Carian 
part of the Athenian tribute-quota lists (pp. 187 ff.), and T. B. 
Mitford publishes a dedication by the priest-king Nicocles of Paphos, 
conventional in language but carved on a stele of curious shape 
(pp. 197 ff.). A. Wilhelm’s “ Athen und Kolophon” (pp. 346 ff.) 
restores various texts, makes some masterly observations on points 
of language, and shows how Colophon financed its new walls. D. M. 
Robinson, “ Three marble heads from Anatolia” (pp. 249 ff.), pub- 
lishes three interesting pieces with a very full commentary. 

Fr. Cumont, “ Mithra en Asie mineure” (pp. 67 ff.) is brief and 
brilliant. The explanation (p. 68) of éudyevoe MiOpy in the Ariaram- 
neia inscription as “celebrated a Mazdaean ceremony” and not 
“devint mage de Mithra” is convincing. If we had μαγεύσας Μίθρῃ 
accompanied by or implying some such verb as ἀνέθηκε, “ made a 
dedication,” we should have to think of the second: and even then 
on the analogy of ἱερασάμενος, ἱερατεύσας the sense would probably 
be “having served as Magos.”? éuayevoe, as Cumont now under- 
stands it, is parallel to tradiderunt leontiaca, ete., ostenderunt 
cryfios, taurobolium fecit, vires excepit, éveBarevoav—all recording 
solemn ceremonies.® It may be added that even in orthodox Avestan 
practice men and women were alike allowed to assist and even to 
officiate in certain ritual acts.* 

On the other hand, I do not see that a dedication Ἡλίῳ Mi6pa, 
dated 77/8 A.D. and accompanied by the bust of a figure with a 
Phrygian cap, proves the presence of Mithraic mysteries (pp. 69 f.) ; 
it does not necessarily show more than the worship of Mithras as a 


1Cf. now W. F. Albright, Bull. Amer. Sch. Orient. Res., LXXVIII 
(April, 1940), p. 26, on the status of Aleppo. 
᾿ 2 Acted as Magos ” would be possible also if the phrase came at the 
end of a record: like οἵδε éxovpyrevoay in a text published by Keil in 
this volume (pp. 120f.). 

®In the Latin-speaking world such acts are commonly dated: one 
Nama (“blessing on .. .”) text at Dura has month and day (Cumont- 
Rostovtzeff, The Excavations at Dura-Europos, VII/VIII, pp. 119f.). 

4. Darmsteter, The Zend-Avesta, I, pp. 307 (with n. 3), 309, 327. 
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deity evoking reverence; and the Mithrakana, as observed by a 
society at Amorium founded for a funerary cult, need not be more 
than a festival which had survived from the time of Persian rule: ® 
so Gurob in the third century B.C. had a sanctuary of Mithras, 
which possessed livestock.6 We cannot, however, fail to agree with 
Cumont that Asia Minor was the birthplace of Mithraic initiations; 
and he produces fresh evidence and illuminating considerations. 

M. Rostovtzeff, “ Some remarks on the monetary and commercial 
policy of the Seleucids and Attalids” (pp. 277 ff.) is pioneer work. 
Rostovtzeff analyzes the known coin-hoards of the Hellenistic period 
and draws most important conclusions for economic and political 
history. 

Roman period, ete. Tenney Frank’s “ Plautus comments on Ana- 
tolian affairs” (pp. 85 ff.) has all the freshness of his writing. 
A. H. M. Jones (pp. 103 ff.) and Ὁ. Magie (pp. 161 ff.) each con- 
tribute valuable studies of Rome’s relations with Near Eastern cities 
(note pp. 105 f. on the relations of Hellenistic kings. Cf. now C. B. 
Welles, A. J.A., XLIV [1940], p. 562). J. G. C. Anderson studies 
Pompey’s arrangement of Pontus, as well as the ancient division of 
the Euxine into two parts (pp. 1ff.: note p. 4 on Strabo’s vague- 
ness). R. Syme’s “ Observations on the province of Cilicia” (pp. 
299 ff.) is notable and bears on the chronology of Cicero’s letters: 
he remarks (p. 331) on the problem of Quirinius, to which Sir 
William Ramsay returns in “Early history of province Galatia ” 
(pp. 201 ff.; note p. 206 on dea Iulia Augusta). M. N. Tod con- 
tributes a neat study (pp. 333 ff.) of the corrector Maximus (Pliny, 
Ep., VIII, 24) and on characters in inscriptions who have been 
identified with him. 

To come to cultural and religious history L. Robert’s “ Inscriptions 
grecques d’Asie Mineure” (pp. 227 ff.) is masterly (note p. 234 on 
the “style emphatique et recherché,” of which Corpus Hermeticum, 
XVIII affords another instance; p. 239 should be noted for I Covin- 
thians 9, 25: readers of St. Paul need to be reminded of the multi- 
plicity of local contests and crowns). A. Cameron’s full study of 
θρεπτός and related terms in the inscriptions of Asia Minor (pp. 
27 ff.) throws welcome light on various forms of the institution of 
the fosterchild within a complicated system of family and group 
relationships, and on its relation to slavery (note p. 47 for Acts 
13, 1).7. J. J. E. Hondius, “ De Bithyniae titulo honorario” (pp. 
99 ff.), publishes a pleasant distich on one Cornutus who seems to 
have taught the art of poetry as well as rhetoric: this bears on the 
literary ambitions of minor provincials. 

J. Keil, “ Kulte im Prytaneion von Ephesos ” (pp. 119 ff.), gives 


5 Strabo, XI, p. 530 points strongly in this direction; cf. Cumont, 
Textes et monuments, II, Ὁ. 457. Many rites have been reinterpreted 
or even secularized (e.g. the Katagogia at Ephesus: H. Delehaye in 
this volume, p. 78). The Amorium association (B. Laum, Stiftungen, 
II, p. 135, nos. 175-6) was established to pay honor to Cyrilla, who 
could hardly have been a Mithraic initiate; her father, who was liberal 
to the group, may have been one, but the text proves nothing; Cu -ont 
does not claim that. 

°J. G. Smyly, P. Gurob (R. Irish Acad., Cunningham Memoirs, XII 
[1921]), no. 22. 

7 P. Oxy., 903, 3 might be added to his excellent comparative material, 
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a fascinating study of six texts of the Ephesian Curetes, whose 
records were inscribed on the columns of a building which formed 
part of the Prytaneion, and makes it probable that this college 
acquired larger responsibilities for worship about the beginning of 
the third century A.D. He sees in this a symptom of the times: 8 
“der Abwehrkampf der alten Poliskulte gegen die fremden Re- 
ligionen, vor allem gegen das michtig anwachsende Christentum, 
der sich im zweiten Jahrhundert in einer Intensitivierung der Kulte 
und besonders der Mysterienfeiern dussert”’ (p. 128). Here a word 
of caution is required. Defensive self-assertion in face of the rise 
of Christianity (probably conspicuous in Ephesus) is likely: but 
there was no serious advance of other strange cults in Western Asia 
Minor at this time, as is shown by the almost complete absence of 
new temples associated with them. Further, in the latter part of 
the second century A.D. Apollo of Claros was encouraging the 
worship of all deities, and Apollo of Didyma commended the cult of 
Sarapis.° In any case, the stress on old cults, though now much 
more emphatic, continues something which we can observe before 
the end of the second century B.C. These texts add a greater 
urgency of intercession. 

Christian. ἊΝ. M. Calder, ‘“ The Eumeneian formula ” (pp. 15 ff.), 
discusses the well-known threat to violators of tombs ἔσται αὐτῷ 
πρὸς tov (ζῶντα) θεόν, with a convincing analysis of the geographical 
distribution of the evidence and valuable remarks on the general 
nature of what is often called crypto-Christian language. C. W. M. 
Cox, “ Bishop Heortasius of Appia” (pp. 63 ff.) publishes a verse 
epitaph: the bishop is called an “esteemed eunuch ”—whether 
literally, and therefore heretical, or metaphorically, and possibly 
orthodox. H. Delehaye, “ Les Actes de Saint Timothée ” (pp. 77 ff.) 
is a small masterpiece, showing exactly what the character and his- 
torical value of these Acta are and blowing aside various webs 
which had been spun around them. 

To sum up, a superb volume. 


ArtTHUR DArRBy Nock. 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 


Postcens. Tibulls Ambarvalgedicht (II, 1). Wiirzburg- 
Aumiihle, Konrad Triltsch, 1940. Pp. vi+91. (Kieler 
Arbeiten zur klassischen Philologie, V1.) 


In a review of Mauriz Schuster’s Tibull-Studien published in the 
preceding issue of this Journal, I expressed the opinion that Schus- 
ter’s book represented the culmination of a scholarly method of 
approach which was fundamentally sound per se and capable of 
producing excellent results when handled by a scholar of Schuster’s 
ability. To corroborate this opinion it was necessary to compare 


8 For the emphasis on Hestia cf. Orph. H., 84 where Hestia is invoked 
to give blessings and is credited with teletai and mystai; also the third 
century magnification of Vesta at Rome (Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev., 
XXIII [1930], pp. 251 ff.). I hope to return to this point elsewhere. 

®*Th. Wiegand, Sitzungsb. Berlin, 1906, p. 258. 
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Schuster’s method with those of earlier scholars and the discussion 
fell naturally into an historical form so organized as to indicate the 
genesis of Schuster’s method and its place in the history of Tibullian 
scholarship. At the same time I pointed out that Postgens’ mono- 
graph was governed by the same principles of investigation and that 
the discussion on which I was about to engage would furnish an 
adequate background for the present review. The reader, therefore, 
is referred to the earlier discussion as furnishing the historical 
background of Postgens’ scholarly approach. 

Postgens, like Schuster, is primarily interested in the problem of 
understanding the poetry of Tibullus. But, while the latter’s treat- 
ment is comprehensive, Postgens concentrates his efforts on the study 
of a single poem which is rightly considered by competent critics to 
be one of Tibullus’ finest achievements. Its poetry is of a high order 
and its composition and contents offer solid material for elucidation. 

Poéstgens devotes his first chapter to the poem’s composition. He 
analyzes its structure by following the flow of thought from part to 
part and examines words and phrases in relation to context and as 
poetical elements with an individuality of their own. His discussion 
is not a commentary in the sense of explaining the realities or calling 
attention to similarities in other poets by means of parallel refer- 
ences; nevertheless, in the course of his psychological and aesthetic 
exposition, he is led unavoidably to undertake some factual 
interpretation. 

Now Postgens seems to have felt obliged to make an analytical and 
laudatory comment on almost every line. The most common poetical 
devices are discovered as hidden riches and the reader is left with the 
impression that the ecritie not only takes the poet under his wing but 
makes him over into what the critic wants him to be: a poet whose 
every verse is unusual, significant, moving, and highly artistic. The 
result of such fond treatment is more often wordy than enlightening, 
and much that is disappointing in this chapter can be attributed to 
an enthusiasm which Jacks discrimination and is not sufficiently 
founded on precise interpretation. As example, it explains very little 
to write that “ Ince sacra statt festo die ist sehr gewahlt ” in com- 
menting on line 5 and to add in a note that lux signifying “day ” 
oceurs before and after Tibullus, but not in combination with the 
adjective sacer. For the conditions that influenced the choice of 
words were largely metrical and a study of Tibullus’ inner metric 
shows that even the order of the noun and adjective was pretty well 
imposed by principles which Tibullus followed in writing an 
hexameter. 

Again, to take an example of a different sort, do vv. 11-12: 

Vos quoque abesse procul iubeo, discedat ab aris 
cui tulit hesterna gaudia nocte Venus 


have a “ gebietendes Pathos des Uberlegenen, ein Pathos, das Tibull 
auch in den wiirdevollen und keuschen Worten des Pentameters 
beibehalt ”? If so, what could be said about such truly imperious 
lines as Horace, Odes, III, 1, 1-4? And, as to the dignified and 
chaste pentameter, did Péstgens expect praefanda from a poet who 
treats lubricity in words which need no apology (I, 9, 50 ff.), and 
is it a sign of superiority to use a cireumlocution in speaking of 
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sexual matters in connection with a religious rite? After all, the 
speaker of the lines is the proprietor of a farm who is addressing his 
tenants and household on a religious festival and not an idler 
seratching on a Pompeian wall. 

With regard to the larger sections into which Péstgens divides 
the poem, I must take exception to his contention (p. 23) that the 
concept of the gods as benefactors of mankind runs through lines 
37-66 in spite of the subdivision into material (37-50) and spiritual 
blessings (51-66). In line 37 Tibullus states expressly that he will 
sing of the country and the rustie gods. The words ili and tum show 
clearly by their balance and repetition that the gods dominate his 
train of thought through line 46. Lines 47 and 49 begin with rura 
and rure, the latter of which he picks up again in 59 and 61. This 
emphasis makes it clear that it is the country which is his chief 
theme from line 47 to 66 where he returns to a single god, Cupido, 
in order to introduce the erotic element. The two parts are closely 
related by their subject matter, of course, but Tibullus has treated 
them unmistakably as separate entities. 

Postgens reaches Fowler’s conclusion independently that the fes- 
tival in question is the Ambarvalia (pp. 44-48). He also compares 
the description of Tibullus with that of Vergil, Georgics, I, 338-350 
(pp. 49-52). The approach and purpose of the two poets are quite 
different, as he discerns, and his analysis of these elements bears 
serutiny. 

Less profitable, in my opinion, is the chapter (pp. 53-64) in which 
Postgens compares Tibullus’ verses on the rustic gods and country 
life with the passages in Lucretius, V, 925 ff., and Vergil, Georgics, 
I, 125 ff., where successive stages in man’s development are described. 
Under the impression that the entire passage, 37-66, represents “ eine 
stetige Aufwirtsentwicklung,”’ Postgens ignores the changes in tense 
and the significant adverbs and adjectives which emphasize the 
element of time. In lines 37-46 the past tense and the words primi, 
primum, and tum show that the poet is thinking of the remote past 
when the gods were first instructing man in the arts of a civilized 
life. In lines 47-50 the tense changes to the present and emphasis is 
shifted to constantly recurring country events. In 51 the poet returns 
to the past tense to describe the origin of song, dance, and drama 
under country influence. The birth of pietas (59) is also described 
as having taken place under the same influence, but the following 
passage on woman’s tasks (61-66) is put in the present as signifying 
recurring events. The passage, then, is far removed from being a 
description of the Ages of Man or his evolution, and it is misleading 
to compare it with passages which are. Tibullus does give us a 
traditional picture of the Golden Age and its successor in I, 3, 35-50 
which might well be compared with the passages in Lucretius and 
Vergil. But, with regard to the passage in question, the instructive 
thing would have been to analyze the elements which Tibullus drew 
- from the common thesaurus of classical primitivism in order to 
compose his praise of country life and the benefactions of the rustic 
gods and to see how he used much routine material to serve a new 
purpose in a new form. 

Of all the chapters I found the last most interesting. In it Post- 
gens studies a number of poems which show the same dramatic 
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element as Tibullus, II, 1, in that an audience is addressed which 
participates in the action of the poem and shares the emotions of the 
speaker. The outstanding examples are Hymns II, V, and VI of 
Callimachus and it is profitable to follow Postgens’ analysis in which 
he demonstrates how this dramatie approach, used by Callimachus to 
make the traditional form of the Homeric hymn more vivid and 
personal, appears again just as effectively in poems of Catullus and 
Horace which are of a substantially different nature. Pdstgens’ 
treatment of the subject, including the place of Tibullus, II, 1 in its 
development, is a neat chapter of literary history. 

To summarize in conclusion, the monograph as a whole strikes me 
as a remarkably diligent piece of work the better parts of which are 
precisely those which did not require much more than earnest labor 
to be worked up satisfactorily. An analysis of poetry and the 
workings of the poet’s mind ealls for rarer qualities and Podstgens 
was not well equipped, in my opinion, to carry out this part of his 
task. But it is to his credit that he ventured to evaluate a poem as 
poetry. The problems presented by this approach have too often 
been dismissed with the excuse that subjective elements enter un- 
avoidably into their solution and the excuse has been strengthened by 
exaggerating the extent to which this is so. Yet the fact that the 
nature of a given piece of poetry cannot be explained by statistical 
tables alone should not make us forego the attempt to study its poetic 
values on the solid foundation of what can be learned from precise 
investigation. In this aspect of our classical studies sound scholar- 
ship and a mature and disciplined sense of aesthetic values must work 
together to achieve the best result. 


Henry T. 
Tue JoHNS HopKINS UNIVERSITY. 


FREDERICK J. TeGGART. Rome and China. A Study of Correlations 
in Historical Events. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1939. Pp. xvii + 283; 14 maps. $3.00. 


For many years Professor Teggart has been a useful critic of 
historians, and he has, at the same time, worked out some conclusions 
of his own concerning the method which should be employed if 
history is to be a science. Now, as a test of his own method, he has 
undertaken to apply it to the problem presented by the recurrent 
barbarian attacks on the Roman empire. The commonly accepted 
explanations of these attacks he characterizes as old theories, mostly 
those of the Romans themselves, which “ have been retained and 
repeated with endless variations and elaborations, but without critica] 
examination.” Typical, I think, of what he objects to is this state- 
ment from the Cambridge Ancient History, XI, p. 82: “ All along 
the borders of the civilized world there stretched a belt of turbulent 
peoples who were ignorant of the restraining influence of civilization 
but were eager to gain for themselves the riches it had produced.” 
Those tired of reading such elaborations of the Roman literary 
tradition will be sympathetic toward Teggart’s effort to find a new 
way of approaching the problem. 
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In accordance with this conception of scientific history, Teggart 
uses a comparative method. He does not, to be sure, undertake to 
compare as many instances as possible of conflicts between civilized 
empires and barbarian neighbors. Such a project might appeal to a 
sociologist in spite of its practical difficulties, but Teggart’s con- 
ception of historical science provides a theoretical reason for limiting 
his problem to a particular period in time. While admitting in his 
methodological writings that all science has the common aim of 
determining “how things work,’ he maintains that a historical 
science, whether geology or human history, is distinguished by the 
aim of determining “ how things have come to be as they are,” and 
must therefore study processes in their actual relation in time. This 
seems to mean that historical science must consider how things 
worked in a particular stage of their development, in a particular 
portion of their becoming to be as they are. Consequently Teggart 
limited his comparisons to the period usually associated with the 
phrase, barbarian invasions. Then “. . . the procedure adopted was 
to set down, in chronological order, all known events, wars, and 
disturbances in each separate kingdom or region of the continent of 
Kurasia, for a period of five hundred years.” In Rome and China he 
assembles the results only for the period 58 B. C. to A. Ὁ. 107. Since 
he does not state why he presents the evidence for those years only, 
we are left to assume that only in that period did he find evidence of 
the correlation he considers significant. 

The uniformity he has detected by this tabulation is briefly sum- 
marized: “ Within these decades [58 B.C. to A.D. 107] every 
barbarian uprising in Europe followed the outbreak of war either on 
the eastern frontiers of the Roman empire or in the ‘ Western 
Regions’ of the Chinese. Moreover, the correspondence in events 
was discovered to be so precise that, whereas wars in the Roman East 
were followed uniformly and always by outbreaks on the lower 
Danube and the Rhine, wars in the eastern T’ien Shan were followed 
uniformly and always by outbreaks on the Danube between Vienna 
and Budapest.” So striking a correspondence of events in East and 
West suggests a causal connection. Teggart concludes that the 
uprisings in Europe were occasioned by the disturbances in the east 
because hostilities in the east interfered with traffic on established 
trade routes and so aroused hostilities at the other end. In short, the 
barbarian attacks were due to interruptions of trade. 

Concerning the existence of a correspondence between wars in the 
East and invasions in the West, Teggart’s demonstration leaves much 
to be desired. Any attempt at smooth flowing narrative is avoided, as 
inappropriate to historical science, yet the form of presentation 
adopted requires the reader to do some painful analysis himself in 
order to be sure just what constituted each of the “ forty occasions 
on which uprisings took place in Europe.” If the forty occasions 
were clearly numbered, the extraordinary way in which they are dis- 
_ sected out of the sequence of events would be more evident. For 
example: The invasion of Moesia by the Dacians in 85 and their 
defeat of the Romans in 86 apparently constitute one “ occasion.’ 
The successful Roman campaign in Dacia in 88-89 another 

“ occasion.” The war of Domitian with the Quadi and Marcomanni 
in 89 is treated as a third occasion. The first of the above mentioned 
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“ occasions ” is correlated with the attack of Pan Ch’ao on Kashgar 
and a Roman defeat in Armenia, the second “ occasion ” is correlated 
with other events in the Near or Middle East, and the third is correlated 
with the wars waged by the Chinese against the Hsiung Nu in the 
T’ien Shan. Although Dio’s explanation that Domitian made war 
against the Quadi and Marcomanni because they failed to aid him 
in the Dacian war is mentioned, Teggart decides to ignore, for 
purposes of causal analysis, the relation of these events to each other. 

The most serious difficulty in the way the forty “ occasions ” 
are identified concerns the question whether they are “ outbreaks of 
uniform character,” even from the point of view of Teggart’s 
problem. To treat historical events in the way Teggart desires, it is 
essential to establish that the events correlated are similar in that 
respect which is pertinent to the inquiry. Teggart sets out to explain 
the “barbarian invasions,” yet in what he calls his “ collection of 
data ” he fails to determine what events are “ invasions.” Instead he 
slurs over that distinction in his accounts and then treats eryptic 
references to hostilities as if they were instances of invasion. It is 
especially disquieting to find the descriptive classification of a 
particular event undergoing modification from page to page. When 
the evidence about the successful Roman campaign in Dacia in 88-89 
is first presented we are told, “war again broke out with the 
Dacians ” (p. 129). The correlation of this war with events in the 
east is noted on p. 143, and on p. 236 we are told ‘“ there were no 
wars in the Roman Kast or the T’ien Shan which were not followed 
by the respective outbreaks in Europe.” Thus the Dacian war of 
88-89 has become an “outbreak” and on the very next page it is 
apparently an “ uprising” and we are asked to count it among the 
occasions on which uprisings on the lower Danube followed conflicts 
in the Roman Hast. 

Even if the fact of the correlation is not unassailable, the way in 
which Teggart tries to explain it raises interesting questions both of 
fact and of method. His confession of the need of “ accounting 
for” the correlation is significant in a study which aims to test the 
methods of historical science. It shows that Teggart is not willing 
to let his problem rest until he has found an hypothesis explaining 
the state of mind of the participants in the “ outbreaks.” Generally 
the state of mind is not explicitly referred to, although on pp. 
240-241 he writes: “It seems highly probable, for example, that the 
invasions of Armenia by the Parthians while Armenia was controlled 
by Rome, were inspired by the suspicion (italics mine) that the 
Romans had sueceeded in diverting the movement of commodities 
from Central Asia to some route which avoided Parthian territory.” 
Generally the hostile or discontented state of mind resulting from 
interruptions of trade is not mentioned explicitly, but it is implied 
throughout. The theory of interruption of trade is important for 
Teggart’s demonstration precisely because it is this theory which 
enables the reader to “ understand ” the correlation, that is to imagine 
some understandable motivation in the human actors. A physicist 
does not need to arrive at any such “ understanding ” to account for 
relation between the density, pressure, and temperature of gasses, 
but in the study of human affairs even an investigator as devoted to 
scientifie method as Teggart does feel the need of this understanding. 
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Abandoning the narrative form does not enable him to avoid 
altogether the subject of motives. On the other hand, he can claim 
that the validity of his hypothesis rests not on his psychological 
insight but on the establishment of the correlation and on the evidence 
that trade relations did in fact exist between the peoples mentioned. 
Unfortunately, the correlation depends on classifying as uprisings 
wars to which we have in many eases only the vaguest of references, 
and some of the evidence of trade routes and their disruption is 
highly tenuous. It is astonishing that the possibility of finding and 
explaining correlations in historical events should be tested on a 
theme which requires exploring a part of inner Europe about which, 
as he says, p. 217, there is a “total absence of historical data.” 


Freperic Οὐ. ΤΑΝΕ. 
Tue JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


R. PariBent, M. Canavest, et al. Conferenze Augustee nel bimil- 
lenario della nascitéa. Milan, Societa editrice “ Vita e Pensiero,” 
1939. Pp. 282. L. 25. 


This volume of nine essays bears some superficial resemblance to 
the larger, more ambitious Augustus: Studi in occasione del bimil- 
lenario Augusteo; several topics are identical or closely similar, and 
one contributor, Paribeni, is common to both. But the present 
collection is much the less meaty, provocative, original of the two. 
One is not informed for what audience these lectures were designed ; 
one presumes they must have been suited to that audience. But to 
the scholarly reader, even moderately acquainted with the Augustan 
period, the majority will be pretty elementary. 

Roberto Paribeni under the title “ Cesare e Augusto” (pp. 3-22) 
narrates briefly the familiar story of Caesar’s career and more 
briefly that of Octavian to show the continuity between them. There 
is here nothing new in content, or particularly stimulating in 
manner. 

Somewhat similarly Manlio Canavesi traces “ La lotta per la suc- 
cessione di G. Cesare” (pp. 25-38), specifically the process of the 
formation by Octavian of a political following. 

Aurelio Giusseppe Amatucci’s contribution bears the self-explana- 
tory title of “ Augusto negli scrittori del suo tempo” (pp. 41-62) ; 
the discussion is quite superficial. Livy’s history, one reads, ended 
at A. D. 9, not 9 B. C., “ come aleuni a torto si ostinano a eredere.” 

Giulio Giannelli, writing on “ Augusto e Religione” (pp. 65-82), 
discusses the restoration of the state religion and the innovation of 
the imperial cult. 

Leandro Zancan in “ Augusto 6 la politica” (pp. 85-98) considers 
the essentials of that policy to be the unification of the Empire with 
the retention of Italy’s primacy, and (“ autentica originalissima in- 
novazione 7) the foundation of the principate which was the focal 
center of Italy, provinces, armies, and all. 
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Far more satisfying, at least to the present reviewer, than any of 
the foregoing, is “I ritratti di Augusto” by Carlo Anti (pp. 101- 
117). Anti traces Augustus’ physical development through the 
chronological series of the outstanding portraits, and then describes 
the different styles and manners of the portraits produced by the 
various centers of art—Asia Minor, Athens, Samos, Gaul, and Italy. 

Aristide Calderini, discussing “ Le riforme sociali di Augusto” 
(pp. 121-137), writes of the social and demographic legislation, and 
considers its ultimate failure to improve the moral standard of 
Roman society a plausible reason for Augustus’ depression and 
discouragement in his last years. 

The eighth essay, “ La legislazione di Augusto ” by Biondo Biondi, 
which constitutes very nearly half the volume (pp. 141-262), is the 
most original and valuable part of the book. The rubrics, some few 
excerpted phrases, and some brief comments upon the content will, 
it is hoped, provide an idea of the scope, scale, manner, and argu- 
ment so far as is possible within the limits of this review. “ Intro- 
duzione”: The interest and importance of the subject and the 
relatively small amount of special study it has hitherto received; 
Biondi does not pretend to give “una rassegna, sia pur rapida e 
sommaria, della legislazione Augustea, che investe ogni campo della 
vita, sia pubblica che privata,” but rather to direct “’attenzione su 
quelle parti della vasta e completa legislazione che possano fornire 
un’ idea precisa delle generali tendenze di essa, onde permettere 
un orientamento sicuro per una esatta valutazione dell’ opera di 
Augusto.” For the sake of brevity he omits administration, but 
summarily outlines that field with selected citations. “ La legge e il 
potere legislativo ”: Biondi emphasizes that imperial law was no more 
a continuation of republican than the principate was of the republic, 
and that the source of law was now the will of the princeps, “non 
come potere distinto, ma come espressione del potere complessivo ed 
unitario del Principe,” operating formally through comitia, praetors, 
and Senate. “ Direttive della legislazione ”: the enemy of the state 
after Actium was “ quell’ individualismo, misto di egoismo e di 
scettico intellettualismo, che fu la fatale conseguenza della espansione 
di Roma nel mondo e della disgregazione della antica famiglia patri- 
areale.” Biondi makes effective use of Horace’s “ ordinem / rectum 
evaganti frena licentiae / iniecit emovitque culpas / et veteres revoca- 
vit artes,” of Augustus’ own “ Legibus novis me auctore latis multa 
exempla maiorum exolescentia iam ex nostro saeculo reduxi et ipse 
multarum rerum exempla imitanda posteris tradidi,’ and of other 
phrases literary and numismatic. “La costituzione”: Augustus 
realized the ideal formulated by Cicero in the words “ una lex unus 
vir.” The basis of Augustus’ power was not the consulate, the 
tribunician power, or the proconsular imperium, merely verbal 
bases, nor auctoritas, sociological not juridical, nor a lex de imperio— 
if there was one it only legalized a political situation already 
existent—, nor the oath of all Italy before Actium, which could not be 
a legal basis, nor armed force, of which the principate availed itself 
but on which it was not founded. “ Bisogna dire che il nuovo ordi- 
namento poggia sul fatto, rispondente ad un bisogno fortemente ed 
universalmente sentito, seguito da successo. E il fatto che crea il 
diritto, molto pit che si concreta non in improvvisi mutamenti ma 
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bensi in una graduale trasformazione.” There was no diarchy—the 
Senate did not limit Augustus’ competence, he dictated its rights 
and functions—, the principate was a monarchy. Nothing was 
formally destroyed, but everything was new. “ L’amministrazione”: 
The reflection in administration of the unity of powers. The old 
-magistracies and the new imperial offices alike exercised powers 
derived not from the consent of the people but from the will of the 
princeps. “ Leggi militari”: the corresponding transformation of 
the army, the creation of a standing army with unity of command 
and the privileges of a caste. “Ἢ Leggi matrimoniali”: “non si pro- 
pongono soltanto l’aumento della popolazione ... ma altresi il 
risanamento della famiglia.” The demographic problem “ non é solo 
problema di impero e di potenza, non questione di numero e qualita 
di cittadini, ma sopratutto problema morale.” The Lex Julia and the 
Lex Papia cannot be differentiated; but their provisions are classified 
and discussed, together with account of the precedents for these 
laws, and the subsequent history and influence of them. More in- 
teresting is it, according to Biondi, that the laws are concerned, not 
with mating and procreation, but with legal marriage and legitimate 
offspring. “Il problema della razza e le leggi sulle manomissioni ἢ": 
Opposed to the oriental policy of Antony and the universal policy of 
Caesar was the national policy of Augustus, “ sincerum atque ab 
omni colluvione peregrini ac servilis sanguinis incorruptum servare 
populum ” (Suetonius, Awg., 40). Hence the restrictions by law on 
manumission and the advice to Tiberius in Augustus’ political testa- 
ment. “ Leggi processuali’”: The meagre extant remains show by 
their detailed nature that there were two complete codes of procedure, 
one civil, one criminal. These completed the transformation, com- 
meneed by the Lex Aebutia, by which the administration of law 
became a function of state. ‘ Leggi penali’’: Biondi emphasizes not 
the number and importance of the criminal laws, but rather the fact 
of the definite passing of the archaic conception that the delict is 
punishable by a pecuniary penalty paid to the injured party. The 
Leges Iuliae were the fulfilment of Sulla’s system. Most significant, 
therefore, are the laws de vi: “ rappresentano essenzialmente la pit 
recisa ed energica rinnegazione del sistema tradizionale della difesa 
privata.” “ Diritto privato”: Here there was no radical change, 
only the continuation of the work of jurisprudence and the praetor. 
But Augustus naturally was more courageous than the praetor and 
intensified the struggle against individualism in private law. 

In the final essay, “ Augusto nella luce del Vangelo (pp. 265-282), 
Angelo Searpellini concludes that there is validity in the tradition 
“che ha visto in Augusto un fautore, sia pure inconscio, dei tempi 
messianici, un valido cooperatore della Divina Provvidenza. E testi- 
monianza, é giudizio attendibile. I quali sopra ed oltre contraddizioni 
e antagonismi manifesti tra ’imponente opera d’Augusto e la divina 
opera di Gest Cristo, hanno colto in quella qualche cosa di non 
contingente, qualche misterioso lontano rapporto con questa.” 


Rosert SAMUEL ROGERS. 
Duke UNIVERSITY. 
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Varro, On the Latin Language, with an English Translation by 
Routanp G. Kent. Vol. I (Introduction, Books V-VII): pp. 
1 + 368; vol. II (Books VIII-X, fragments, indexes) : pp. 369- 
676. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1938. (The 
Loeb Classical Library.) 


The solemn nonsense of ancient etymologizing supplies little 
pleasure or profit for the reader, and still less can be got from the 
puerile debates between the “analogists” and the “ anomalists.” 
This, no doubt, is the reason why the earliest extant books on Latin 
grammar and lexicography have never been translated into German 
and not until now into English. Nevertheless, since Varro had to 
name the words he proposed to discuss and since he often supplied 
a context—frequently from sources not available to us—, these six 
dull books are a rich mine for students of Roman literature, lexico- 
graphy, religion, and antiquities in general. Hence it is that Kent is 
able to list (pp. xxvii-xxxli) twenty-four editions prior to his own 
(why is the Venice edition of 1474 not assigned a separate number, 
to make twenty-five?). 

The previous editors, however, have not handed down a passably 
good text so that translation would be all that was needed. Since the 
manuscript which forms the basis of all the others and of the printed 
editions is incomplete and very corrupt, it has to be supplemented 
from various sources. Some of the numerous quoted passages are from 
works that are still preserved, and some of those from lost works 
are quoted independently by other ancient authors. Later Roman 
encyclopedists used the same sources as Varro and not infrequently 
they quoted Varro himself either with or without giving him credit. 
Obviously it is a matter of endless toil to construct a text under such 
conditions, and again and again there is room for several opinions 
after all the evidence has been brought together and weighed. 

Rather than to confront the reader with a largely meaningless text 
and to suggest in footnotes or commentary solutions for the riddles 
thus posed, Kent has boldly constructed a straightforward, readable 
text and has relegated his record of the manuscript readings to the 
bottom of the page. Supplements and emendations are clearly noted 
in the text by angular brackets and italies, and if the editor feels that 
his text is not to be relied upon, a clear statement to that effect is 
included in the critical apparatus. 

As far as I have been able to check it up this extremely laborious 
task has been done conscientiously and skilfully. The suggestions 
of others have been used fully and with discrimination. How much 
easier this edition is to use than the standard critical text of Goetz 
and Sehoell (Leipzig, 1909) may be seen by examining the treatment 
of the fourth sentence of VI, 4, which reads in Kent (p. 176): 
Solarium dictum id, in quo horae in sole inspiciebantur, <vel 
horologium ex aqua>, quod Cornelius in Basilica Aemilia et Fulvia 
inumbravit. The earlier editors print the passage without the words 
in angular brackets and without indicating that anything is wrong. 
In a footnote they cite passages from Pliny and Censorinus which 
prove that the statement in the quod clause is incorrect as it stands, 
and in the commentary (pp. 260 f.) they suggest the supplement that 
Kent has adopted. 
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Not a few original contributions to the text have been made. 1 
would mention especially V, 157: ab Argo La<ri>saeo “ from Argus 
of Larisa” for the meaningless: ab Argola seu, where Goetz and 
Schoell are helpless, although they cite Servius’ derivation of the word 
(Argiletum) “ab Argo illie sacrato et sepulto.” Kent’s plausible 
suggestion is based upon the observations (1) that at least two heroes 
named Argus are connected with the city of Argos and (2) that the 
citadel of Argos was named Larisa. Less spectacular but eminently 
sound is the expanding of Ellis’: u<tilis> in VII, 4 to: uctilis sit), 
because the Laurentian manuscript has a blank space for seven rather 
than for four letters.! 

Occasionally Kent lacks the courage of his convictions and allows 
a palpably wrong reading to stand in the text. In VI, 69 there is 
ascribed to Lucilius a passage that will not scan as it is arranged in 
the text but that has been reduced to iambic senarii. Kent cites 
Spengel’s suggestion that the real author may have been the comic 
poet Licinius, but he leaves “ Lucilius ” in the text. No doubt many 
will approve, but to me this seems needlessly misleading. 

In V, 159 the Vicus Ciprius is said to be named from Sabine 
ciprum “bonum.” Kent notes that the Sabine word must have been 
cupro-, but he emends the text, not to Cuprius and cuprum, but to 
Cyprius and cyprum. No doubt Cyprius can be defended as the 
name of the Roman street, but not cyprum as the Sabine word; and 
why make one’s author more stupid than need be? 

Kent’s translation is clear, but the mistake has not been made of 
trying to give Varro too smooth a style. Inaccuracies are extremely 
rare; I miss a translation of etiam in V, 160, 1. 7 and of aliter in 
IX, 35, 1. 8. 

I have noticed only one serious mistranslation. In IX, 95 Varro 
lists the parts of the verb system as: tempora, personae, genera, 
divisiones, which Kent renders: “tenses, persons, kinds, and 
divisions.” He correctly explains divisiones: “There were two 
divisions, one comprising the tenses of incomplete action, and the 
other the tenses of completed action.” Of genera he says: “ Appar- 
ently a genus of verbs is a group of verbs which make their forms 
similarly, a conjugation or a group belonging to one conjugation... .” 
Clearly we have here the earliest occurrence of genus verbi “ voice,” 
which is well known in later grammarians.? In the next section 
Varro says that discebam, disco, and discam are taken ex eodem 
genere et ex divisione, and similarly didiceram, didici, and didicero. 
The same meaning of genus occurs in the first sentence of IX, 102. 

Footnotes supply in briefest form the historical and antiquarian 
information needed for understanding the text and give references 
for the numerous quotations from Latin literature. Occasionally 
a note might have been spared, as the identification of leviter 
“lightly ” on p. 234, or the caution against interpreting postumum 
as post humum on p. 484. The statement on p. 429 that Varro would 
have pronounced boum and Ioum as bovom and Iovom is incorrect. 
It has been thought * that bowm came from bovom, with restored v; 


1Kent has brought together his contributions to the text in 7.A. 
P.A., LXVII (1936), pp. 64-82. 

2See Thesaurus, VI, 1901, 79-—1902, 38. 

3 Sommer, Handbuch?, p. 162. 
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but this could not happen until the change of o to u after v. If 
Varro knew a form (even a written form) bouwm, it must have re- 
sulted from the prehistoric change that yielded deus from *dévos. 

The length of the introduction, unusual for a text in the Loeb 
Series, is amply justified by the nature of Varro’s work and the un- 
satisfactory state of the text. It contains discussions of the following 
topics: Varro’s Life and Works, Varro’s Grammatical Works, Varro’s 
De Lingua Latina, The Laurentian Manuscript F’, the Orthography 
of the De Lingua Latina, Bibliography, The Critical Apparatus, The 
Translation of the De Lingua Latina, The Notes to the Translation, 
Symbols and Abbreviations. 

The well-known fragments are included and translated. There is an 
Index of Authors and Works, an Index of Latin Words and Phrases 
treated by Varro, and finally an Index of Greek Words. 

Kent’s edition of the De Lingua Latina is the best one to use in 
citation, unless one intends to discuss the text in detail. In that case 
it may be convenient to use a text that follows the Laurentian 
manuscript more closely. It is by far the most convenient text to 
use for rapid consultation. If few care to read it through, that is 


Varro’s fault. 
ΒΕ. H. Srurtevant. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Ropnrey S. Youne. Late Geometric Graves and a Seventh Century 
Well in the Agora. Athens, American School of Classical 
Studies, 1939. Pp. ix-+ 250; 156 figures. (Hesperia, Sup- 
plement II.) 


The latest report on ceramic material from the excavations in the 
Athenian Agora has an interest for all students of Greek civilization, 
and not merely for the specialists in Greek pottery, because it spans 
that period during which the Hellenes split the chrysalis of their 
primitivism and began to dry the wings of the genius which was 
soon to lift them so far above the achievements of past and con- 
temporaneous peoples. In the elucidation of what still remains the 
foremost cultural problem of at least European and Mediterranean 
civilization, no objects are too humble to be dismissed from con- 
sideration, especially since it is household artifacts which form the 
bulk of remains from the age in question. Of this the author is 
fully aware, for he does not allow his excellent factual and critical 
treatment of the archaeological material, with its necessary detail, 
to exclude broader historical conclusions, the winning of which, after 
all, is the primary object of. archaeological research. 

The report is divided into four parts which describe: I, the graves 
and their furniture; II, sporadic finds in and near the grave pre- 
cinct; III, the objects from a well of the seventh century; IV, the 
pottery as a whole, from the points of view of fabric, technique, 
shape, and decoration, and also the figurines and graffiti. The very 
careful analysis of every significant fragment, upon which a great 
wealth of comparative material is brought to bear, gives the first 
three sections the status of a particularized critique of all late 
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Geometric and subgeometric Attic pottery. Appendix I is a “ List 
of graves and important Geometric and Protoattic vases, with their 
probable dating”; in Appendix II, the so-called “Isis” grave at 
Eleusis is redated to shortly before 700; Appendix III is a report 
on the skeletal material by J. Lawrence Angel. The chronological 
base for the Attic pottery is furnished by the well wherein Attic 
sherds were found mixed with Protocorinthian of the second style; 
the date of the latter may be fixed in the first half of the seventh 
century in accordance with Payne’s chronology. It can, I think, 
be said that this chronology is the one most nearly in line with 
present evidence and that if any changes are foreshadowed, by graves 
on Cyprus for instance, those changes will result in lowering rather 
than in raising it. The well, then, dates the Attic pottery of the 
first half of the seventh century which is found alone in some of 
the graves and, on the basis of logical development in shape and 
decoration, it permits specimens from the other graves to be assigned 
to the last quarter of the eighth. These graves bring one into par- 
ticularly intimate contact with the early Athenians, for they appear 
to be a family group, and the precinct a family burying ground, 
a conclusion which finds independent support in the evidence of the 
skeletons discussed by Angel. 

Valid criticism of the analyses of individual pots would be open 
legitimately only to one who had made comparisons as complete and 
as detailed as those of Mr. Young, for his report is primarily a 
factual one and therefore not subject to any significant range of 
difference in interpretation. As summarized by the author (pp. 229 
and 230), it is a very human picture of the early Athenians which 
these discoveries present. A feudal and parochial culture, with in- 
terests tied to flocks and crops, lags behind its merchant neighbors 
who seek new contacts across the sea, and therefore it carries the 
common and indigenous Geometric culture to a more advanced stage 
than they did. But towards the end of the eighth century, foreign 
decorative motives begin to appear, coming from the East by way 
of these neighbors, and serving us as clues to demonstrate the 
beginnings of Attic commerce. This reorientation of Attie society 
from a state of agricultural introversion to one of commercial 
extroversion progressed slowly, in typical human fashion; for 
example, the decaying subgeometric style lingered side by side with 
the new orientalizing style far into the seventh century. And of 
course cultural manifestations of greater value than pot-painting 
accompanied the changed economic life, for “lyric poet and mer- 
chant . . . replaced epie poet and landowning aristocrat ” (p. 230). 

Students of literature will naturally be most interested in the 
evidence which these discoveries yield for the history of the alphabet. 
In brief, seven early inscriptions were found; the earliest of these, 
on an amphora which dates from “the very end of the eighth, or 
beginning of the seventh century” (p. 228), consists of an incised 
symbol which “may possibly be intended to represent the letter 
epsilon.” The other graffiti are of the seventh century. Young con- 
siders the inscription on the Dipylon oinochoe still to be the earliest 
and, on the criteria of the pot’s shape and decoration, to be difficult 
“to date... earlier than 700.” The Cypriote decoration some- 
times found on vases of this shape certainly excludes an earlier 
dating and may favor even a later one (A.J.A., XLIII [1939], 
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p. 300). By comparison with the Agora pottery, the inscribed 
“ Geometric ” pots from Mt. Hymettus are found to be subgeometric 
of the seventh century (p. 227, n. 5). “ Perhaps the Phoenician 
alphabet was not the least useful or important of the new devices 
brought to the orientalizing world of Greece from the Kast” (p. 
230); this statement the author could have expanded to make a 
further point, namely, that it was exactly that incipient commerce 
of the early orientalizing age which first brought to the Greeks a 
practical need for writing. This need does not exist in the pastoral 
and agricultural life of any self-contained early culture, whether its 
genius finds expression in epic poetry or not. 

The recent monographs on pottery from the Agora have set such 
a high standard that any criticism of their form may seem carping. 
But this very proximity to the ideal increases desire for its attain- 
ment. It is true that studies such as Young’s are intended to be 
factual records of discoveries, but it is equally true that their com- 
pleteness causes them to become handbooks within the given limits 
of their subject. This is even more the case now that disturbances 
abroad promise to postpone the appearance of more comprehensive 
studies. One feels specifically the need of an outline, graphic, and 
pictorial presentation of the conclusions which are drawn from the 
recorded evidence. The “ List of Graves” of Appendix I, for in- 
stance, is an admirable example of this in the present report. On 
the other hand, although the information is copious, well written, 
and amply documented by reference to the illustrations, the reader 
ean get no clear or lasting visual image of the change in the orna- 
ment or of the development of the pottery shapes, because he must 
refer hither and yon among the illustrations which of course are 
grouped, quite properly, by other categories. The solution would lie 
in the addition of chronological tables, with small, line drawings of 
the designs and small scale, outline drawings or photographs of the 
forms of pots, arranged by type under date. But this comment is 
intended rather as a suggestion for future than as a criticism of past 
monographs, for they have indeed made significant advances over 
the obnoxious but by no means obsolete “literary” tradition of 
archaeological reporting. In this and in all other respects, Mr. 
Young’s work is highly meritorious. 

F. Ο. Waacé. 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Guenn R. Morrow. Plato’s Law of Slavery in its Relation to Greek 
Law. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1939. Pp. 140. 


For many years scholars have lamented the absence of an edition 
of Plato’s Laws which should be comparable, in scope and thorough- 
ness, to Newman’s work upon Aristotle’s Politics. For several reasons 
the task has appeared too extensive. The mere size of the Laws has 
operated as a deterrent. In addition, students have been frightened 
off by the difficulty of understanding Plato’s proposals in the light 
of Greek political experience. Gradually, however, the conviction 
has gained ground, in considerable degree because of the encourage- 
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ment given by Dean Sabine of Cornell, that the only way to approach 
such a lengthy task was to initiate and carry through a series of 
separate studies, each dealing with some particular aspect of Plato’s 
regulations. 

Such is precisely the nature of Professor Morrow’s admirable work. 
In the present volume he has discussed, at length and in detail, one 
special problem dealt with in Plato’s political treatises, chiefly in the 
Laws: the relationship of Plato’s rules governing slaves to the 
positive Greek law upon the same subject. Professor Morrow’s 
treatment, it seems to the reviewer, is exact, scientific, and ex- 
haustive. He “endeavored first to elicit the principles underlying 
Plato’s legislation on the point under examination, and to elicit them 
from Plato’s text itself, appealing as little as possible to the evidence 
of positive law until Plato’s principles were already clear” (p. 16). 
Then, when this work was done, there came “ the nice task of com- 
parison with positive law ” (ibid.). 

In carrying out this procedure, Professor Morrow has divided the 
entire topic into nine parts. In the first chapter he discusses the 
general characteristics of the slave class (chiefly privately owned: 
see p. 17) in Plato’s legislation. In Chapter II, which is the longest 
in the book, we have a treatment of the relations between master 
and slave. With the third chapter we pass to a consideration of the 
protection afforded the slave’s person. Even Plato, it will be seen, 
held that the slave was “ worthy of protection ” (p. 55). In Chapter 
IV Professor Morrow describes the offenses which slaves commit. 
By “offenses” Plato did not mean mere “breaches of household 
discipline ” (p. 57), for which the slave was accountable only to his 
master, but rather wrongs committed by the slave against “ persons 
other than his master,” i.e., violations of the city’s law. Chapter 
V presents Plato’s rules concerning the legal capacity of slaves, 
chiefly as those rules affect their right to appear as witnesses. The 
next three chapters treat questions of status, i. e., the inheritance of 
servile status, the change in legal position produced by emancipation 
and the legal lot of the freedman, and the procedure for determining 
disputed status. In the ninth, and final, chapter Professor Morrow 
summarizes the various matters treated earlier in the book. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, Professor Morrow’s analysis may well 
serve as the pattern for subsequent studies. At all points the account 
seems careful, accurate, and well-considered; and his use of the 
fragmentary evidence for the positive law concerning slaves is both 
skilful and cireumspect. The reviewer has no adverse comments or 
criticisms to make. 

Fortunately for the general student of Greek political thought, 
Professor Morrow does not limit his inquiry too closely to the precise 
relation between Plato’s rules and the positive law. For example, 
he shows, beyond any reasonable doubt, that Plato approved of 
slavery as an institution because it fitted in with “ his fundamental 
political principles ” (pp. 34-35, 129-133). This conclusion is per- 
haps less surprising than the view, amply supported, that, in spite 
of an apparent sympathy for the more austere Spartan state, Plato 
envisaged the institution of slavery much more as it existed at Athens 
(pp. 21, 23, 28, 124). It may indeed become necessary, as Professor 
Morrow suggests, for scholars to revise their opinion that “ Plato’s 
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political ideals were much influenced by his admiration for Sparta 
and Spartan institutions ” (p. 124). 

While tracing Plato’s views upon slavery, the author is led at 
times to discuss certain general problems of Greek law. Such, for 
example, is his treatment of ὕβρις, not only in connection with slaves 
but also as a broad legal term (pp. 37-41). Similarly, in his account 
of the legal capacity of slaves, Professor Morrow considers at 
length the evidence supplied by the orations of Antiphon (pp. 83-87). 
A third illustration is afforded by his account of the process ἀφαίρεσις 
cis ἐλευθερίαν (pp. 111-119). 

The general tendency of Plato’s rules is not to be mistaken. There 
are, to be sure, some provisions in his code which seem to have the 
interests of the slaves at heart. Plato does emphasize the wrong of 
ὕβρις and “unholiness” towards a slave (pp. 40-41). He would 
give protection to a slave who turned informer (p. 56). When a 
slave gives testimony in court, he is to give it like a freeman and 
not under torture (p. 81). In cases where a slave steals public 
property or robs a temple, he is to be more lightly punished than a 
freeman (p. 71). These ameliorations of the slave’s lot do not, 
however, compensate for Plato’s general harshness and ungenerosity 
(pp. 29-30, 42-46, 47-48, 54-55, 68-70, 93-94, 107-112, 125-127). His 
attitude is most clearly indicated by the fact that he allowed private 
vengeance to be wreaked upon a slave found guilty of murder, that 
he adopted the principle of deterior condicio in connection with the 
inheritance of servile status, and that he apparently did not recog- 
nize the slave’s right to asylum. 

Professor Morrow’s volume reflects the highest credit upon himself 
and upon the press which published the work. 


B. 
ΒΟΥΡΟΙΝ COLLEGE. 


Demosthenes, Private Orations, with an English translation by A. T. 
Morray. Vols. II-III (Orations XLI-XLIX and L-LIX). Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, William 
Heinemann, Ltd., 1939. Pp. viii + 419 and νὴ] - 451. Each 
$2.50. (Loeb Classical Library.) 


In these volumes Murray has adhered to the admirable principle 
that the Loeb Classical Library was designed for the purpose of pre- 
senting classical literature to the layman rather than the results of 
exhaustive research to the scholar. This is apparent in the clear 
and simple introductions, where appropriate references to Blass and 
Schaefer replace detailed discussion of complicated questions of 
authorship; in the select bibliography and the Table of Athenian 
Money prefixed to each volume; in the elementary nature of the 
countless footnotes; and in the paucity of textual notes, ample 
evidence of the few departures from the text of Blass. 

A list of Athenian months at the beginning of each volume, with a 
brief explanatory paragraph, would have eliminated the need for 
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the many notes which give Julian equivalents; these are inconsistent 
in form and frequently inaccurate. Hecatombaeon, for example, 
should not be equated with July alone, but with July-August. In 
the bibliography I miss Sandys, and Sandys and Paley, both of 
which are later cited without title (6. g., II, pp. 177 and 198-199; ITI, 
p. 156). In the introduction to L the confusing chronology should 
be explained more fully; in XLIX the peace of Antalcidas is 
wrongly dated in 377 B.C.; a reference to Pericles’ citizenship law 
of 451 would be pertinent in LVII (see also the note on p. 252); 
in LIX (in Neaeram) the paragraph concerning the date is not 
happily expressed. 

The notes contain certain faults, a few of which I mention here. 
The cross-references from volume to volume are irritating when the 
information could be conveniently repeated. Too often (Murray is 
not consistent) a single Julian year is assigned to the eponymous 
archon. The spelling “ Erectheis” occurs throughout. II, p. 300: 
“ prytanes ” is surely an error for “ prytanies.” III, p. 17: “also” 
belongs in note 6 (not 6). III, p. 246: Cleisthenes’ reforms should 
not be assigned dogmatically to 509 B.C.; they can scarcely date 
earlier than 508/7 (see Walker, C. A. H., IV, pp. 139-140, following 
Aristotle). III, p. 310: Ten archons? III, p. 427: the latest edition 
of the inscription cited is in Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, no. 
19; on the same page the attack on Plataea is dated to 428, instead 
of 431 (Archidamus made his attempt in 429). III, p. 443: “ hiero- 
phant ” should not be capitalized (see the translation at the foot 
of p. 441). 

I note the following typographical errors, in addition to those 
listed from Volume II by Riiger, Phil. Woch., LIX (1939), p. 998. 
XLI, 23: accent missing from δίκαια. XLII: misprint in the Greek 
title. XLIX, 25: for αὐτὸν read αὑτὸν. III, p. 351: for “ this 
hands ” read “ his hands.” 

The translation, although not inspired (and after all there is little 
to inspire in these speeches), is sound and accurate. Perhaps ac- 
curacy is carried too far, for it cannot be denied that the literalness 
of Murray’s rendition at times creates an awkward effect. There is 
a tendency to lengthen sentences to an extent that impedes easy 
comprehension ; this may follow the structure of the original but it is 
difficult for the reader. And most of the speeches are so clear and 
straightforward stylistically that such loyalty to the form fails to 
reproduce the spirit of the Greek. In XLII, 1-2, for example, a 
sentence runs to 25 lines (cf. XLIX, 4; LIV, 30-32). Again, the 
future perfect may be exact, but it has little place in good idiomatic 
English (see XLII, 32; XLIX, 18 and 21). Of a similar nature are 
the clumsy passives and the ambiguous personal pronouns. 

The translation is remarkably free from actual error. In XLI, 
1 the change of tense in ἐμαυτὸν ἂν ἠτιώμην has been missed. In LIX, 
22 the translation of the final sentence is infelicitous. In LIX, 65 
. the antecedent of “ who” appears to be “ Nausiphilus,” whereas the 
pronoun really refers to “ Nausinicus” (the specialist might know 
but the general reader, whom Murray scrupulously considers, would 
be lost without the note). In LIX, 104 I question “ civil and 
religious ” for ἱερῶν καὶ ὁσίων (the adjectives should at least be trans- 
posed.) The repetitions in XLI, 27 and LIX, 43 are ugly. “ Senate” 
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is everywhere used, most unfortunately, for βουλή. φρατρία and 
γένος become “ clan” and gens (“phratry” or “ brotherhood,” and 
“clan”? Cf. Cary, C. A. H., III, pp. 582-586). 

These trifling criticisms of a few minor points in a translation 
covering over 400 pages do not of course detract from the value of 
what is basically a sound piece of work. Murray has performed well 
a task that could not always have been attractive, and by making the 
private orations accessible in a convenient modern edition has 
rendered a service to classicist and dilettante alike. 


F. MoGrecor. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


S1ecrRIED Mijtuer. Das Verhiltnis von Apuleius De Mundo zu 
seiner Vorlage. Leipzig, Dieterich, 1939. Pp. 179. RM. 11. 
(Philologus, Supplementband XXXII, Heft 2.) 


The precise relationship between pseudo-Aristotle Περὶ Κόσμου 
and the Latin work De Mundo in the Apuleian corpus is an old 
problem with many ramifications, most of which Miiller wisely skirts. 
So, as regards De Mundo, he assumes that Apuleius is the author, 
though his vindication of the writer’s knowledge of Greek is in 
itself an indirect proof of Apuleian authorship. As he points out, 
the supposed ignorance of the translator, when compared with 
Apuleius’ well-known boast of his proficiency in Greek, has strongly 
supported the theory that Apuleius was not the author. 

Such a theory presumed, however, that the Latin work was in- 
tended to be a strict translation, whereas it has long been vaguely 
realized that “translation ” was scarcely the right word to describe 
De Mundo. To underscore that point, Miiller constantly compares 
Apuleius’ rendering with two literal (“ barbarously literal,’ Lorimer 
called one of them) Latin translations of the 13th century (pub- 
lished by W. L. Lorimer, Text Tradition of ps-Arist. De Mundo). 
The comparison emphasizes the fact that Apuleius nowhere aimed 
at strict literalness. Instead, his affinity is rather with the Greek 
and Latin paraphrasers of the fourth and later centuries, e. g., 
Themistius and Chalcidius, than with even Cicero’s free translation 
of the Timaeus. 

In this connection, Miiller produces a highly suggestive parallelism 
in terminology between Themistius’ program in the preface to his 
paraphrase of Aristotle, De Anima (ὅσα δυνατὸν σὺν ἐπιστήμῃ λαβεῖν, 
ἀκολουθοῦντας ᾿Αριστοτέλει πειρατέον ἡμῖν . . . ἐκθέσθαι. . . καὶ 
ἐξεργάσασθαι) and the end of Apuleius’ prologue to De Mundo: 
Quare nos Aristotelen . . . auctorem secuti, quantum possumus 
cogitatione contingere, dicemus . . . et . . . explicabimus. Not 
that Apuleius and Themistius are equally free in their renderings. 
But, the closer fidelity of Apuleius to his original is due not so 
much to a basic difference in intention as to the facts that he is 
some two centuries earlier than Themistius and writes in a language 
different from that of his original. 
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Miiller supports this general view by a detailed and careful com- 
parison of all the chief passages in Apuleius and ps.-Aristotle, and 
finds only nine sentences in Apuleius which are “ practically verbal” 
translations. His most valuable contribution, however, is in c¢ata- 
loguing the freer adaptations of Apuleius according to their degrees 
of literalness, and, above all, in tracing the motives for many of the 
divergences. Thus, Apuleius sometimes rearranges a whole section 
to high-light what he conceives to be the central thought; sometimes 
he leaves untranslated in their proper places, words, phrases, or 
even sentences, and then introduces them into an entirely different 
context; and sometimes he incorporates material from other sources. 
The catalogue of winds in chaps. 13-14, borrowed from Favorinus 
ap. Gellius, NV. A., II, 22, is a well-known instance of the last; but 
what has not been so well known is the way in which this section 
re-acts upon Apuleius’ “translation,” in chap. 11, of ps.-Aristotle 
394b 19 ff. Similar phenomena on a smaller scale are the verbal 
reminiscences of Cicero, Vergil, Lucretius, ete., which Miiller con- 
veniently assembles in an Index Similium. 

It is interesting to note how frequently Apuleius’ free adapta- 
tions give what seems to be the underlying thought of the original 
better than the original itself. It seems to me demonstrable, for 
example, that the end of chap. 4 (396a 27 ff.) in ps.-Aristotle really 
derived from the quite different sources of chap. 5, though he blurs 
the antithesis between the two chapters by using the passage rather 
as a summary (as δὲ τὸ πᾶν εἰπεῖν) of what precedes than as an 
introduction to what follows. Apuleius, on the other hand, writes 
a new and emphatic sentence (19, 7 ff.) which sharply severs the 
passage from chap. 4 and joins it to chap. 5. Again, Apuleius’ 
appeal to Theophrastus at the end of his prologue (nos Aristotelen 

. et Theophrastum auctorem secuti) may be, as Miiller thinks, 
merely rhetorical emphasis, but a comparison of Περὶ Κόσμου, chap. 5, 
with Philo, De Aet. Mun., will show that much of the argumenta- 
tion in that chapter was in fact taken from Theophrastus. 

In conclusion, two distinctly minor criticisms. P. 23: in τῷ δὲ 
[θεῷ] ἄλυπόν [sc. τὸ ἄρχειν] τε καὶ ἄπονόν τε Kal . . . κεχωρισμένου 
(4000 10), the first re καί is, no doubt, a misprint; but I do not 
understand Miiller’s insistence (also pp. 24, 125) upon reading the 
unsupported and very difficult Gen. Abs. for the MSS κεχωρισμένον. 
Nor does his explanation (pp. 7 ἢ.) of Apuleius’ apparent ig- 
norance (24, 1ff.) in translating κεφαλαιωδῶς as quod caput est, 
seem convincing. 

But these are trivialities. The book is a thoroughly sound one 
which for the first time makes Apuleius’ technique of “ translation ” 
intelligible. The four indices are all valuable, the Latin-Greek and 
the Greek-Latin particularly so. 


JOSEPH P. MAGUIRE. 
Boston 
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L. A. Ste~za. Importanza di Alemeone nella storia del pensiero 
greco. Rome, Bardi, 1939. Pp. 55. (Accad. dei Lincet, Me- 
morie, Ser. VI, VIII, fase. 4.) 


This memoir is very useful, because it conveniently integrates the 
literature of the last few decades and because it deals more exten- 
sively than any earlier study, except Wachtler’s dissertation, with all 
the testimonies preserved concerning Alemaeon’s personality and 
teaching. 

The importance which Stella ascribes to this philosopher is great 
indeed. According to her, Alemaeon was the man who put the 
mythical concepts of Pythagoras on a scientific basis. He introduced 
into Greek philosophy the notion of contrarieties; through him the 
idea of immortality and of the divinity of the stars was passed on to 
Plato and Aristotle; not to mention the fact that he was the founder 
of the experimental method, that he was decisively influential in the 
development of anatomy, psychology, and medicine in general. In 
short, it is South Italy, not Ionia, or at least Southern Italy as much 
as Ionia, that created Greek science and philosophy. 

In view of these claims it is the more astonishing that Stella 
nowhere discusses the date of Alemaeon but takes it for granted that 
he lived in the second half of the 6th century B.C. (p. 5). She does 
not say what she thinks about Ross’ emendation of the one testimony 
on which this chronology is based (W. D. Ross, The Works of 
Aristotle, VIII, Metaphysics A5 986 a),1 nor does she explain why 
she rejects Wellman’s assumption that Alemaeon flourished in the 
first half of the 5th century A. D. (Archiv f. Geschichte ἃ. Medizin, 
XXII [1929], p. 302; Archeion, XI [1929], p. 156) or why she does 
not accept the dating around 450 B.C. (ef. K. Deichgriber, Hippo- 
krates, Uber Enstehung und Aufbau des menschlichen Korpers 
[Περὶ σαρκῶν], 1935, p. 37; now also W. A. Heidel, A. J. P., LXI 
[1940], pp. 3 ff.; Hippocratic Medicine, 1941, pp. 42 ff. ). It is also 
astonishing that’ Stella nowhere touches upon the problem of the 
authenticity of the fragments, imperative as such an investigation 
would be (ef. the hint given by Εἰ. Frank, Plato und die sogenannten 
Pythagoreer, 1923, p. 143). To be sure, no proper evaluation of 
Alemaeon’s position in the history of Greek thought can be made 
until his date has been settled definitely and until the genuineness 
of the fragments has been determined. 

Generally speaking Stella’s essay increases the suspicion that 
Alemaeon cannot possibly have been a man of the 6th century. One 
must probably go still further than did those who contested this date 
and assume that Alemaeon belonged to the Pythagoreans of Socrates’ 
time or even later; all the convictions ascribed to him seem indicative 
of such an attribution. Certainly, had Alemaeon lived at the end of 
the 5th century B. C. instead of in the 6th, his views as outlined by 
Stella according to the testimonies preserved would be more plausible 
though far less original. Whether this traditional picture itself will 
have to be modified as a result of an inquiry into the genuineness of 
the fragments, nobody can as yet say. 


1Strangely enough a reference to Ross’ reading is missing also in 
Diels-Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 1934 (24A3). 
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In one regard Stella, in my opinion, is more correct than most 
modern interpreters: she calls Alemaeon a physician and philosopher 
whereas is it now usual to dub him physician only (cf. Wellman, 
loc. cit.; Heidel, loc. cit.; but even J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 
1930,* p. 194, finds in Alemaeon’s style “that reserve which marks 
all the best Greek medical writers’). The latter characterization hardly 
squares with the fact that the great majority of Alemaeon’s opinions 
as related by tradition concern philosophical, not medical problems; 
that Aristotle (24 A 3 Diels) and Isocrates (tbid.) and Theophrastus 
(A 5) range Alemaeon together with the other ancient philosophers; 
that Galen in speaking of the Italian physicians does not mention 
Alemaeon (X, p. 6 K.). Alemaeon is a typical representative of 
“ Pre-Socratic ” research where no distinction is made between 
“ philosophical ” and “ physiological ” investigations; in this respect 
he is not different from men like Anaxagoras and Democritus. To be 
sure, Diogenes Laertius claims that most of Alcmaeon’s writing, 
though he also philosophizes, concerns medicine (A 1 Diels). Such 
a claim is most easily interpreted as the judgment of someone who no 
longer understands the preoccupation of a philosopher with 
physiological questions.’ 

Lupwia EDELSTEIN. 

Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


JoHN WESLEY Heaton. Mob Violence in the Late Roman Republic, 
133-49 B.C. Urbana, The University of Illinois Press, 1939. 
Pp. 107. $1.50. 


The author has here presented within the convenient limits of a 
single volume the collective, pertinent evidence regarding mob force in 
Roman politics from the period of the Gracchi to the downfall of the 
Republic. On the whole this is a sound piece of work and should 
prove to be most welcome to the student of Roman history. The 
subject has never been treated individually before and in general 
works where it has been discussed at all it has usually received but 
perfunctory attention, a surprising fact when one realizes the pro- 
found influence mob action exerted upon legislation and government 
during the closing scenes of the Republic. The usefulness of the 
volume is further enhanced by the addition of an appendix wherein 
is given a fairly creditable appraisal of the available sources for the 
period covered and also by the inclusion of a substantially complete 
bibliography and index. 

While not marring the general value of the essay some points about 
it seem to fall definitely within the class of errata and these might 
be enumerated briefly. For example, the theory (p. 10) that the 
importation of wheat from Sicily into Italy, after the island became 
‘a Roman province, crowded out the small! Italian farmer should not 
be overstressed. There were and had been other forces at work 


?The same word (ἰατρολογεῖν) that Diogenes uses in regard to 
Alcmaeon he also applies to Epicharmus (23 Α 8 Diels). 
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contributing to this end. For instance the great influx of peoples 
into central Italy in the century or two before the First Punie War 
and the intense cultivation of the soil which ensued resulted in soil 
exhaustion and precipitated the turn to viticulture and olive growing 
which found its culmination—but not its actualization—in the post- 
war period. Moreover, we do not hear, anywhere, of complaints from 
Italian farmers over the importation of cheap Sicilian grain, a 
surprising fact if the theory that Sicilian wheat imports spelled the 
doom of the small land owner is a valid one. The statement (p. 11) 
that the citizen population did not grow appreciably after the Hanni- 
balic War is a bit misleading. Strictly speaking there was an in- 
crease of about 76,000 during the lustrum after 131 (ef. Livy, Epit., 
59; ibid., 60). The increase shown in the census of 85 over that of 
115 can searcely be called a little one (p. 36). It amounted to about 
70,000 souls. Some explanatory remarks might have been made 
about the legislation of Sempronius Asellio (mentioned on p. 36) 
where we find creditor-debtor cases of an unusual character. Sem- 
pronius’ act in invoking laws which had been dead for some 200 
years and which forbade the taking of interest on money loaned was 
a measure calculated to aid the aristocrats, who were at this time in 
dire financial straits. Sempronius himself was an aristocrat and his 
legislation was an integral part of that consistent aristocratic legis- 
lation during the years 90-88 B.C. The truth is that during these 
years—i.e., the period of the Italian War—the pinching shoe of 
depression was on the other foot. The landed aristocracy had lost 
their estates through the ravages of the war and were forced to live 
on borrowed money. It was this class, then, which favored inflation 
(ef. the inflation law of the aristocratic tribune Drusus, Pliny, NV. H., 
XXXIII, 46) and debt relief, whereas the plebs and the equestrian 
order—i.e., the money lenders who at this period belonged to the 
democratic party opposed to Sulla—desired sound currency and it 
was this latter group which was responsible for the death of Asellio. 
The financial legislation of Sulla in 88 was another logical step in 
this aristocratic financial program. At this time Sulla apparently 
established the legal interest rate at 12% and cancelled 10% of all 
debts (cf. the Lex Unciaria quoted by Festus, p. 516, L.; on the whole 
see A.J. P., LIV [1933], pp. 54ff.). 

There is no evidence to suport the view (p. 66) that Caesar con- 
cocted the Vettius affair. 

The purpose of the law de provinciis, passed by Pompey as the 
tool of the senate, was probably not so much “ to lessen the glittering 
possibilities of office” (p. 82) as to get Caesar in the position of a 
private citizen and thus amenable to impeachment by the simple 
device of having him relieved of his provincial command on the 
legal date of its expiration. It is hardly fair to say of Livy as an 
historian that “he lacked the power of sifting the evidence in a 
satisfactory manner” (p. 94). Recent criticism has proved that 
Livy showed keen discernment in his use of the sources he had to 
hand. In eases where his sources were of an inferior character—as, 
for example, the romanticisers of the Sullan Age—and the only ones 
available, he simply had to make the most of a bad situation and 


use the best he found therein. 
G. FLEtTcHer. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE. 
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Rosert G. Nisser. M. Tulli Ciceronis De Domo Sua Ad Pontifices 
Oratio. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939. Pp. xliv + 232. $3.00. 


This new English edition of an important, if infrequently read, 
speech of Cicero’s will undoubtedly be much welcomed by scholars. 
The Pro Domo has not been edited in English for some eighty-five 
years and since that time a good deal of criticism in connection with 
the speech has flowed beneath the philological bridge. Nisbet’s 
edition is quite a comprehensive one. The introduction includes a 
short but adequate section on the historical background, a pertinent 
section on Cicero’s attitude toward religion, a section covering an 
analysis of the speech, and finally some few pages on its authenticity 
wherein the author recapitulates the various arguments for and 
against its genuineness from mediaeval times right down to our own, 
even citing the complicated mathematical formulae of Zielinski, 
which the latter computed from the evidence of the clausulae, against 
the arguments for its spuriousness. The introduction contains, in 
addition, a convenient table of dates, a note of appraisal on the MSS 
for the speech, and a full bibliography. In the actual text the author 
seems to have taken good account of all the attempts of former 
editors to improve the reading and a good apparatus occurs at the 
bottom of each page. The notes in the commentary are full, com- 
prising more than half of the book, and this fact should render it 
particularly useful both for technical purposes and as a classroom 
text. Seven appendices are added on some grammatical and syn- 
tactical problems in connection with the speech and on some legal 
terminology which Cicero employed. The inclusion of a substantial 
index rounds out quite a useful volume. 


WILLIAM G. FLETCHER. 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE. 


A. Ernout and A. MeItuet. Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
latine: histoire des mots. Nouvelle édition, revue, corrigée et 
augmentée d’un index. Paris, Klincksieck, 1939. Pp. xxi +-1184. 
Fr, 375. 


The first edition of this work appeared in 1932 but does not seem 
to have been reviewed in this Journal. It inevitably invites at once 
comparison and contrast with the Lateinisches etymologisches Wér- 
terbuch of A. Walde (2nd ed., Heidelberg, 1910), of which the third 
edition, under the editorship of J. B. Hofmann, is now appearing 
(vol. I, A-L, Heidelberg, 1938). The two works supplement each 
other. The Walde-Hofmann, as is well known, lays practically all its 
stress on the etymology of Latin words as related to Indo-European, 

.gathering all possible Indo-European cognates of Latin words and 
citing etymological literature with great fulness; it is, in short, the 
Latin appendix to the Walde-Pokorny Etymologisches Wérterbuch 
der indogermanischen Sprachen (Leipzig and Berlin, 1927-32), which 
it supplements and corrects. The Ernout-Meillet, on the other hand, 
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is pre-eminently a dictionary of the history of the Latin vocabulary, 
une histoire des mots latins. Each word is traced in evolution of 
meaning throughout Latin literature with copious references to the 
authors employing it; derivatives and compounds are listed in great 
abundance under the main rubrics; the inscriptions and glossaries 
are duly considered; borrowed words receive proper attention; and 
survivals in the various Romance languages are indicated by refer- 
ences to the 3rd ed. of W. Meyer-Liibke’s Romanisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 1935). This section of the work, written 
by M. Ernout, is much fuller than the corresponding part of Walde- 
Hofmann. 

Etymology, on the contrary, from the pen of M. Meillet, whose 
death has been an irreparable loss to the linguistie world, is inten- 
tionally restricted, as he once told this reviewer before the first 
edition appeared, and as his preface states, to cognates which may be 
deemed certain; more or less ingenious hypotheses proposed by 
various investigators are designedly omitted; and no attempt is made 
to record a multiplicity of forms in non-Italic languages. The 
principle here adopted is one which M. Meillet constantly observed : 
his many contributions to technical journals, profound and acute, 
were not always without a discreet daring; his volumes contained only 
what he considered definitely assured. 

If, for example, we take, at random, the article domus, the 
etymological section in Walde-Pokorny contains 85 lines, the his- 
torical Latin part has 16; in Ernout-Meillet the numbers are 26 and 
59 respectively. We may say that the Walde-Hofmann is a Latin 
etymological dictionary for Indo-Europeanists, the Ernout-Meillet 
is one for Latinists. One may sometimes regret the conciseness of 
the etymological part, as when acaunumarga, for instance, is given 
simply as “ mot celtique,” though the second component is still repre- 
sented by Breton marg “merl”; but the conciseness is a matter of 
principle adopted after long consideration of arguments for and 
against. 

This portion of the work remains essentially unchanged from the 
first edition; the purely Latin part, on the other hand, has been 
enriched with many details of new material gathered by M. Ernout; 
and a most welcome addition is the full and valuable index of non- 
Latin words, for which the gratitude of all is due to Mme. Meillet. 

The vocabulary in Ernout-Meillet is larger than in Walde-Hof- 
mann, since Latin words borrowed from Greek are included (e. g., 
abrotonum, adamdas, dér, angistrum, apsis, artopta, astrum, attagéna, 
aula, azymus, as are words from other foreign sources: abonnis, 
achasius, and ascus from the Salic Law; the magic term abracadabra; 
apiastra and apocalama from Servius and Isidore; arcisium from the 
Glosses; the Teutonic annepum; ascarii from Ammianus, and ais 
from Pliny).? 

Even more than in its first edition, this second edition of the 
Ernout-Meillet is indispensable to all Latinists and to all Indo- 


Europeanists. 
Louis H. Gray. 
CotuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


1 This survey has been restricted to the letter A since the method and 
treatment are uniform throughout the volume. 
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Rosamunp Εἰ. Devutscu. The Pattern of Sound in Lucretius. Bryn 
Mawr, 1939. Pp. viii +188. (Diss.) 


There is something mysterious in the sound of a well wrought verse 
or group of verses. Any painstaking effort, like the present one, to 
solve even some of the aspects of this mystery is praiseworthy. 

Dr. Deutsch analyses many sound effects found in Lucretius, 
arranging them into patterns. She begins with alliteration, asso- 
nance, and onomatopoeia (pp. 9-19) and goes through the many kinds 
of repetition at any position (pp. 20-47) or in the same position 
(pp. 48-96) within a verse or in consecutive verses. She gives promi- 
nence to the repetition of theme words or phrases (pp. 97-120). She 
continues the study of repetition in Lucretius from the point of view 
of rhyme schemes (pp. 121-153), adds a brief investigation into the 
repetition in Catullus, Cicero (De Consulatu, II, 50-70: p. 158), and 
Vergil’s Georgic II (with a few references to Georgics, I, III, IV: 
pp. 162-163) and Eclogues (pp. 169-171), and reaches the expected 
conclusion that the pattern of sound in Lucretius is based upon 
repetition (p. 172). A short but interesting appendix on the aid that 
repetition may give to the solution of some textual problems in the 
poem brings the author’s task to an end. 

She may well be satisfied with this research work. With it she 
joins the company of those who with their monographs have made 
valuable contributions to the understanding of Lucretius’ art, such 
as Gneisse (1878), Rasi (1891), Schneider (1897), Hartmann (1909), 
Merrill (1921, 1924, 1929), Dubois (1933, 1935), Lenz (1937), and 
Raubitschek (1938). 

In a work of this type it would be unreasonable to require that 
the author in each chapter should be treading upon 


avia ... loca nullius arte 
trita. 


Its originality is mainly due to the wide range of the study of repe- 
tition. A reader’s attention will undoubtedly be attracted by the 
many rhyme schemes that the author observes, e.g., abab in VI, 
610-613 (p. 121); abba in IV, 840, 841, 845, 847 (p. 123); abcabe 
in III, 283, 288, 290, 291, 295, 300 (p. 125); ete. Quite correctly 
Miss Deutsch calls attention to the fact that the scheme abba is found 
in the Italian sonnet (p. 123). Yet another step into Italian poetry 
would have led her to the important discovery that the scheme 
ababcbbe (p. 132) is a slight variation of Dante’s terza rima ababcbc; 
abcbadcdee (p. 139) is a variation of Petrarch’s abcbaccdeedfdff (cf., 
e. g. Canzone LXXII in Carducci and Ferrari’s edition, 1908); and 
that the freedom of the longer schemes with the repetition of sounds 
within the lines is well matched by some of Leopardi’s schemes (cf., 
6. g., Il Sabato del Villaggio). 

But the similarity is only in the appearance of the scheme, not in 
- its application. Often Dr. Deutsch’s scheme is so widely spread 
through so many lines that it loses its effect. Also her frequent 
method of quoting only the lines that form the scheme without regard 
to the completion of the expression of the thought gives an effect of 
sound, to be sure, but sound divorced from thought, an un-Lucretian 


effect. 
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Keeping in mind the poet’s fondness for repetition the author 
plausibly, it seems to me, accepts the reading of OQ in VI, 1012, 
quod dicitur ex elementis, while Lambinus, Lachmann, Brieger, 
Munro, Giussani, and others either reject or question it. She dis- 
cusses twenty-nine more similar cases (pp. 178-179). 


RAYMOND MANDRA, 
HunTER COLLEGE. 


Ropney P. Roprnson. Manuscripts 27 (S. 29) and 107 (S. 129) 
of the Municipal Library of Autun: A Study of Spanish Half- 
uncial and Early Visigothic Minuscule and Cursive Seripts. 
New York, 1939. Pp. ix + 87; 73 plates. (Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome, XVI.) 


Scholars would welcome a detailed history of the minuscule book 
hand which developed in the Visigothic kingdom presumably in the 
seventh century and continued in use until its suppression in the 
twelfth century by an ecclesiastical council. The present work is 
one of several preliminary studies which will eventually make such 
a history possible. It offers us in Autun 27 the oldest extant speci- 
mens of Visigothie cursive and minuscule as well as an early specimen 
of Spanish half-uncial; for good measure, it also describes the early 
Visigothie cursive marginalia of Autun 107. 

The manner of presentation is admirable, following in its main 
lines the models set by Luigi Schiaparelli (11 codice 490 della Biblio- 
teca Capitolare di Lucca) and E. K. Rand (The Earliest Book of 
Tours). The text is supplemented by excellent reproductions 2 of 
the two manuscripts discussed and of several others with which 
these two are compared; in the few instances in which the primary 
writing of a palimpsest manuscript seems illegible (Pls. 16a and 
17a, 6. 5.) the fault is doubtless that of the original. A “ descriptive 
index,” moreover, provides us with bibliographies, the contents of 
me ila and transcriptions of writing which is difficult 
Ὁ read. 

Our author’s method deserves inspection. It is in most ways 
highly commendable, but one must bear in mind the fact that the 
judgments as to date and provenience are based almost wholly upon 


*Prickings (“punctures”) are noted, but the systems involved are 
of course not described, since our author’s work antedates the discovery 
of the existence of these systems. Perhaps our author will some day 
have an opportunity to report them. A cursory study of Plates 4-11 
(which include most of the leaves of a single quaternion of Part II of 
Autun 27) is tantalizing; it is possible, but not certain, that system 
“1” has been used. (Cf. E. K. Rand, “ Prickings in a Manuscript of 
Orléans,” in Τ. 4. Ρ. Α., LXX [1939], p. 329, and L. W. Jones, “" Pin 
Pricks’ at the Morgan Library,” ibid., p. 320. Cf. also E. K. Rand, 
“Traces de piqires dans quelques manuscrits du haut moyen 4ge,” in 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Comptes Rendus [Paris, 
1939], pp. 411-431.) 

5 On p. 62, col. 1, B, line 5, for Pl. 44.4 read Pl. 42. 4. 
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palaeographical minutiae and therefore subject to correction after 
the study of additional items. Thus, the dating of several Visigothic 
cursive codices (p. 39) depends upon their resemblance to Escorial 
R. II. 18, for whose date we have only a probable terminus post 
quem non. Again, in a discussion of Spanish cursive (pp. 37-38) 
due allowance is not made for deviations at individual scriptoria 
from the supposed logical and gradual development of this seript,° 
and, except for a brief treatment on pp. 41-42, there is nowhere an 
attempt to compare this script with Merovingian cursive and 
minuscule, both of which are crying out for study. 

Despite these limitations, however, the keen palaeographical per- 
ception and the thorough scholarship of our author have given us 
sounder criteria and much more information than we have had before. 
The following miscellaneous discoveries will illustrate the great 
usefulness of the work. (1) Good reasons are found (pp. 51-52) 
to prove that the cursive on fol. 63° of Autun 27 is Visigothic and 
not Merovingian. (2) For the first time, the palimpsest nature of 
some of the writing on fols. 32-33" of the same MS is noted and 
the primary writing described (p. 50). (3) Spanish symbols of 
omission are recorded (p. 30). (4) A peculiarly Spanish mark of 
punctuation is treated (p. 15). (5) I-longa in hiatu is observed 
as characteristic of Visigothic cursive and minuscule (p. 48). 
(6) The presence or absence of a special symbol for assibilated ti 
is noted as a criterion for date (p. 26). (7) It is pointed out (p. 50, 
col. 1, n. 6) that the 2 used over the ¢ in the compendium for -tur 
may have descended from a general abbreviation symbol used in 
later Roman cursive. (8) The “Insular” symbol for per is shown 
to have been probably a cursive variety of an abbreviation known 
originally on the Continent as well as in Great Britain and Ire- 
land (p. 49). (9) The s-flourish in compendia for -bus and 
-que is shown to be apparently older than the “semicolon” (p. 33, 
col. 1, n. 5). 

May we have more studies like the present one! 


LESLIE WEBBER JONES. 
CoLLEGE OF THE CiTYy or New York. 


HENDRIK BoLKESTEIN. Wohltitigkeit und Armenpflege im vorchrist- 
lichen Altertum. Utrecht, A. Oosthoek, 1939. Pp. xvi + 492. 


This stout volume, written in German, contains a systematic study 
of charity and poor-relief in Egypt, Palestine, Greece, and Rome, 
from the earliest historic records down to the Christian era. In each 
country charity as a virtue and the position of the poor in social 
ethics are first discussed, with a distinction, wherever possible, be- 
. tween ethical ideals and daily practice. The groups of persons 
towards whom moral obligations were recognized—such as kinsmen, 
widows, orphans, and prisoners—, the chief social virtues en- 


3Cf., in the script of Tours, the conservatism of Marmoutiers and 
the progressiveness of St. Martin’s of Tours. 
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couraged—e. g., mercy, sympathy, helpfulness, generosity, and hos- 
pitality—, and the various motives leading men to private benevolence 
are methodically set forth, along with an account of the different 
organized social and political institutions by which the poor and 
unfortunate were assisted. All is methodically described, with a care- 
ful appraisal of the sources employed and with adequate documen- 
tation. As is not surprising, a considerable difference is found 
between the Orient (Egypt and Palestine) and the West, in that 
the East, like the Christian ethics later developing in it, fostered aid 
by the rich to the poor (who were considered as especially pious), 
while the West practised φιλανθρωπία towards all men, irrespective 
of wealth or poverty. The earliest occidental example of the oriental 
attitude towards almsgiving is the case of C. Atilius Euhodus 
(Dessau, 7602); later, especially with the rise of Christianity, the 
West in this respect became more orientalized. 

Many interesting details grow out of the present study, such as 
the nature and use of asylums, the custom of £evia, the lack of chari- 
table foundations in Israel, the different senses of φίλος, the develop- 
ment of words for “alms,” the significance of the terms πένης» 
πτωχός, and pauper, the difference between East and West in the 
matter of “ big business,” Solon as a great social revolutionary, the 
Graechi and land distributions, an analysis of certain technical terms, 
such as ἔλεος, φιλανθρωπία, and δικαιοσύνη. the effects of slavery, laws 
against begging, strikes, the Greek attitude towards banausie occu- 
pations, Roman distributions of food and other necessities, and the 
personal charities of the Roman emperors. In Greece the author 
finds no essential connection between social ethics and the established 
religion, and he more than once asserts that the foundations of 
Christian charity are not originally Christian or even Jewish but 
rather oriental, being discoverable some centuries earlier in Egypt. 
Christianity’s distinet addition was love toward God as including 
love toward one’s fellowmen. 

The plan of the work necessitates a certain amount of repetition 
and recapitulation which suggests that the whole might have been 
considerably condensed. Materials have been carefully collected, at 
least from the more familiar authors, and not a few recondite sources 
are employed. Modern literature is freely cited, though one misses 
allusions to two brief but pertinent works: E. Wolff, Philanthropie 
bei den alten Griechen (1902), and P. A. Frey, Das Problem der Men- 
schenliebe (φιλανθρωπία) in ἃ. dlteren Stoa (1908). The control of 
Kgyptian materials—perhaps not unnaturally—seems less at first- 
hand than that of the Greek and Latin authors. On the other hand, 
allusions to a variety of modern literary men, from Shelley to Anatole 
France (an especial favorite), reveal the breadth of the author’s 
interests. I miss in his discussion any full treatment of the parasite, 
but perhaps this is considered as a literary rather than a real type. 
Some misprints, especially frequent in Greek words, mar an other- 
wise attractive volume, the most serious being the omission of four 
consecutive footnotes on p. 413, but the recurring form Nazianza 
(pp. 434 and 481) seems unlike a misprint. Altogether, however, the 
work is a useful one which should stimulate more detailed investiga- 
tions along many lines. 

ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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A Hellenistic Greek Reader: Selections from the Koine of the New 
Testament Period, with Vocabulary and Notes by Ernest Cap- 
MAN COLWELL and Junius R. MAntey. Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xv + 229. $2.00. 


This attractively bound volume, like many recent publications of 
the University of Chicago, was produced by one of the comparatively 
inexpensive off-set printing methods.t The preliminary typing was 
done with commendable care and neatness, so that the pages are as 
pleasing to the eye as typescript can be, except for the underlining 
of titles as a substitute for italics. Though such marks may have 
their place in a manuscript for the guidance of the printer, they are 
more disfiguring than useful in the finished book. If it was impos- 
sible to find a machine with an italic type-plate, it would have been 
better to dispense with underlining altogether. 

The purpose of the compilers was to provide in a single inex- 
pensive volume all of the texts and aids necessary for a comprehen- 
sive reading course in the Greek of the New Testament period. 
Evidently it is because of this chronological limitation that Polybius, 
commonly regarded as one of the most instructive koine writers, is 
not represented, though Diodorus, whose style strikes most readers 
as being rather tame, finds a place along with Strabo and Epictetus 
in the purely secular group. There are ten non-literary papyri, brief 
but of varied interest, all reproduced from Goodspeed and Colwell’s 
Greek Papyrus Reader. Two literary texts deserve particular men- 
tion because of their fairly recent appearance: the last chapters of 
the Book of Enoch, published by Professor Campbell Bonner, and 
the story of the baptized lion from the apocryphal acts of Paul, 
published by Professors Carl Schmidt and Wilhelm Schubart. In 
making their selections from the Septuagint, the editors strove to 
illustrate the whole range of styles, relying on the classification of 
Thackeray. The New Testament is represented by passages from 
the synoptic Gospels, John, the Pauline Epistles, Hebrews, James, 
and the Apocalypse. Interesting supplementary material comes 
from Philo Judaeus, Josephus, the bishop Ignatius, the Didache, 
Clement, and Justin Martyr. 

There is a useful critical bibliography, with a brief but sprightly 
introduction which will serve well to arouse the student’s interest in 
the subject. The notes are helpful as far as they go, but there are 
many additional points about which an alert class would be expected 
to ask questions. On the other hand one might question the advis- 
ability of explaining so many verb-forms which ought to be identi- 
fied by anybody who has studied a beginner’s Greek book; forms 
like εὕροσαν are of course a different matter. The student would 
learn better to distinguish between classical and post-classical forms 
if he were helped only with the latter and encouraged to work out 
the others on the basis of his earlier training. The vocabulary is 
followed by an index of proper nouns, each of which, with few 
exceptions, is designated only as a “person,” “country,” “ city,” 


11 find that even the experts are prone to use the terms “ planograph- 
ing” and “lithoprinting ” interchangeably in spite of minor technical 
differences, 
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“deity,” ete. Here it would clearly have been possible to give the 
student something better at little cost of space or effort. 

But, everything considered, the editors have succeeded admirably 
in their purpose; it is to be hoped that the book will be widely 
circulated and used, as it deserves. 

Roger A, Pack. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Exinor HusseuMAn. A Fragment of Kalilah and Dimnah from MS. 
397 in the Pierpont Morgan Library. London, Christophers, 
1939. Pp. vii + 35, 6 plates. (Studies and Documents, ed. by 
Kirsopp and Silva Lake, X.) 


Dr. Husselman has succeeded in identifying Cod. Gr. 397 of the 
Morgan Lihrary (New York) with a long-lost manuscript formerly 
in the Basilian monastery at Grottaferrata, known as Grottaferrata 
A. 38. This manuscript she dates between 980 and 1050. Its contents 
are as follows: 


Fragment of a Greek version of the Kalilah and Dimnah. 
A physiological treatise. 

A Life of Aesop. 

226 Fables of Aesop. 

31 Fables of Babrius. 

7 ᾿Αστεῖα from the Philogelos. 


The editor publishes in this monograph only the first of these 
items, the fragment of Kalilah and Dimnah (“ the Fables of Bidpai ’’) 
which occupies the first seven folios of the manuscript. 

These oriental beast-fables, thought to have been composed origin- 
ally in Sanskrit in the third century A. D., and represented in Indian 
literature by the Panchatantra, became popular in Western Europe 
after their translation into Latin in the thirteenth century. About 
1080 Symeon Seth translated the Arabic version into Greek; this 
Greek translation exists in a number of manuscripts. The editor 
finds, however, that the Greek text of the Morgan manuscript is 
quite different from the version of Symeon Seth, and, though there 
is as yet no definitive Arabic text of these fables, that it has features 
which differ from the Arabic form known to us. The Morgan manu- 
script itself is earlier than the Symeon Seth version and evidently 
represents an entirely independent Greek translation from the Arabic, 
since Symeon Seth cannot have based his translation on the Morgan 
manuscript version. 

Though many of the Arabic manuscripts have not yet been collated, 
Dr. Husselman has found no trace of the unique features of the 
Morgan manuscript version in any Arabic source, and she therefore 
concludes (pp. 21-22) that the Morgan text derives from a Greek 
adaptation, rather than a faithful translation, of an imperfect Arabie 
manuscript. She assumes also that the Greek adapter misunderstood 
the Arabic at certain points, perhaps because of the defectiveness of 
the manuscript in his hands. 
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The reproductions of pages of the illustrated Morgan manuscript 
add to the interest of Dr. Husselman’s publication. She has done a 
careful and valuable piece of work in a field which, it seems, would 
repay a considerable amount of further cultivation. 


Cuinton W. KEyEs. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


M. Annaei Lucani De Bello Civili Liber I. Edited by R. J. Gerry. 
Cambridge, University Press, 1940. Pp. Ixvi-+ 155. $1.90. 


To the student of Lucan this book can render some service. Getty 
apparently has done a great deal of work on the manuscripts. His 
commentary is carefully done and utilizes the results of many studies 
which have appeared since the commentaries of Haskins and Lejay 
were published. The commentary strikes me as being more pene- 
trating than that of Haskins and more to the point than that of Lejay. 
It is neither overburdened with inappropriate learning nor annoying 
because of trite or pointless remarks, although of course no commen- 
tary ever seemed to any reader to be quite without these faults. 
References are offered to the other books of the poem, so that the 
usefulness of the work goes beyond Book I. 

Those who find fault with the details of the commentary in general 
will probably be few compared to those who will object to Getty’s 
attitude toward rhetoric. On this point I agree with him. His 
general thesis is that our lack of attention to the ancient views on 
rhetoric is responsible for a great deal of inexact interpretation and 
translation, superficial appreciation of ancient texts, and misunder- 
standing of ancient literary history. 

It will be said that we know that the Romans studied rhetoric and 
used rhetorical devices more commonly than we do and that there is 
need neither to insist on that fact nor to call attention in the commen- 
tary to every rhetorical device in the poem. Getty has anticipated 
both these criticisms. He justly says (p. xlv): “A frequent remark 
of historians of ancient literature is the vague suggestion that so-and- 
so was influenced by his rhetorical training, but few writers on the 
subject take the trouble to explain how this rhetorical training mani- 
fests itself in a particular work, or how important a knowledge of it 
is for the interpretation of a given oration or poem.” He is right in 
asserting that we need to think and talk with more exactness about 
the influence of rhetorical training upon the authors of the Silver 
Age. He himself has avoided careless generalization on this subject. 
Naturally his discussion of details is dull, and the multiplication of 
instances in the commentary is also dull, but the fact remains that to 
work through them manfully will give a student (and perhaps some 
older scholars) a better understanding of the influence of rhetoric on 
this poem. 

Getty also expresses the hope that more attention to the details of 
rhetoric may lead to improvements in interpretation and translation. 
If possibly he does not give his classical colleagues, past and present, 
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credit for as much understanding of ancient rhetoric as they have, 
at least he makes good in the commentary his assertion that mistakes 
in interpretation and translation can be caused by a lack of knowl- 


edge of the subject. 
R. M. Haywoop. 


Tue JoHns ΗΌΡΚΙΝΒ UNIVERSITY. 


LANE Cooper. Aristotelian Papers, Revised and Reprinted. Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1939. Pp. x + 237. $2.50. 


Under the above title Professor Lane Cooper has collected in a 
single volume with some revision eight articles and ten book reviews 
which he had previously published in various places. His interest in 
the Poetics and the Rhetoric is so well known that it is not surprising 
to find that the book, so far as it is concerned with Aristotle, has to 
do chiefly with those two works. Some of the articles treat of 
questions of text and interpretation and are thus truly Aristotelian 
studies; others have rather more to do with English literature. In 
the short space at his disposal the reviewer cannot criticize these 
papers in detail. Perhaps most readers will find the eighth article 
“The Verbal Ornament,” reprinted from the Rand volume, the most 
interesting of the series. It is a thoroughly sound discussion, with 
illustrations from ancient and modern literature, of the meaning of 
κόσμος in the Poetics. 

What has been said of the articles might also be repeated for the 
book reviews. Some of these, as might be expected, are favorable 
and others are not. Examples of the first are the two highly laud- 
atory reviews of Gudeman’s work on the Poetics. Professor Cooper 
is greatly impressed by the latter’s championing of the Arabic 
translation from the Syriae as a source for the emendation of our 
text. On the other hand an example of an unfavorable review is the 
lambasting given a Princeton Doctor’s dissertation. Sometimes, for 
the very reason that he is so much at home in the Poetics and the 
Rhetoric, he appears less happy by way of contrast in his treatment 
of books lying outside that field. Thus his review of Smyth’s Aeschy- 
lean Studies can hardly be called satisfactory. Incidentally it might 
be remarked that he finds much to criticize in Lowes’ Road to Xanadu. 

Friends of Professor Cooper will be glad that these scattered 
papers have been brought together, and students of Aristotle and of 
English literature alike will find them interesting reading. It is 
hardly necessary to add that they are all well written. That might 


be taken for granted. 
NICKERSON Bates. 
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(It is impossible to review all books submitted to the JouRNAL, but all kre listed 
under Booxs Recrivep. Contributions sent for review or notice are not returnable.) 


Amyx (Ὁ. A.). An Amphora with a Price Inscription in the Hearst 
Collection at San Simeon. (Univ. of California Publ. in Classical 
Archaeology, I, 8 [1941], pp. 179-206; pls. 25-27; 2 text figs.) 

Atkins (Samuel D.). Pisan in the Rig-Veda. Princeton, Private ed., 
1941. Pp. xiii+ 102. $1.50. (Diss., obtainable from author, 28 Ed- 
wards Place, Princeton, N. J.) 

Cox (D. H.). A Tarsus Coin Collection in the Adana Museum. New 
York, The American Numismatic Society, 1941. Pp. 67; 12 plates. 
(Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 92.) 

De Lacy (Phillip Howard) and De Lacy (Estelle Allen). Philodemus: 
On Methods of Inference. A Study in Ancient Empiricism. Edited, 
with Translation and Commentary. Philadelphia, American Philological 
Association, 1941 (to be ordered from Lancaster Press, Inc., Lancaster, 
Pa.; B. H. Blackwell, Ltd., Oxford). Pp. ix+ 200. (Philological 
Monographs, X.) 

Fern (Sister Mary Edmond). The Latin Consolatio as a Literary 
Type. St. Louis, Mo., 1941. Pp. ix - 230. (Diss.) 

Ginsburg (Michael). Hunting Scenes on Roman Glass in the Rhine- 
land. $0.75. (Univ. of Nebraska Studies, XLI, 2 [Aug., 1941], pp. 31; 
Studies in the Humanities, No. 1.) 

Hagendahl (Harold). Orosius und Iustinus. Ein Beitrag zur Iustin- 
ischen Textgeschichte. Géteborg, Wettergren & Kerbers Férlag, 1941. 
Pp. 48. Kr. 4. (Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, XLVII, No. 12.) 

Lind (L. R.). Medieval Latin Studies. Their Nature and Possi- 
ge Pp. 48. $0.50. (Univ. of Kansas Publ., Humanistic Studies, 

o. 26.) 

Lobel (E.), Roberts (Ὁ. H.), Wegener (E. P.). Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
XVIII, Nos. 2157-2207, Edited with Translations and Notes. London, 
Egypt Exploration Society, 1941. Pp. xii + 215; portrait; 14 plates. 

Metcalf, John Calvin: Humanistic Studies in Honor of. Charlottes- 
ville, Va., Publications Committee, Univ. of Virginia, Extension Diwision, 
1941. Pp. x + 338. $3. (Univ. of Virginia Studies, I.) 

Nilsson (Martin P.). Geschichte der griechischen Religion. Erster 
Band: Bis zur griechischen Weltherrschaft. Munich, Beck, 1941. Pp. 
xxiv + 823; 52 plates; 8 text figs. M. 45. (Handbuch der Altertums- 
wissenschaft, V, 2, 1.) 

Prentice, William Kelly: Studies in Honor of. The Greek Political 
Experience. Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1941. Pp. x + 252; 
3 maps. $3. 

Ramsay (Sir William M.). The Social Basis of Roman Power in 
Asia Minor. Prepared for the Press by J. G. C. Anderson. Aberdeen, 
Aberdeen Univ. Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 305. 

Robinson (Richard). Plato’s Earlier Dialectic. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1941. Pp. x + 239. $3. 

Schullian (Dorothy M.). The Italian Cultural Gardens in Cleveland. 
Privately printed, 1941. Pp. 6. 

Solmsen (Friedrich), Plato’s Theology. Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press, 
1942. Pp. xii + 201. $2.50. (Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, 
XXVII.) 

Tait (Jane Isabella Marion). Philodemus’ Influence on the Latin 
Poets. Bryn Mawr, 1941. Pp. v+ 118. (Diss.) 

West (Louis C.). Gold and Silver Coin Standards in the Roman 
Empire. New York, American Numismatic Society, 1941. Pp. 199. 
(Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 94.) 

Wistrand (Erik). Der Instrumentalis als Kasus der Anschauung im 
Lateinischen. Géteborg, Wettergren & Kerbers Férlag, 1941. Pp. 30. 
Kr. 8. (Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, XLVII, No. 25.) 
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